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A RELIANCE AGENCY f| An ‘Illustration : oo 


’ erfect Protection Polic 
Commection Means [ee 


—a direct agency contract, assuring more sub- 
stantial first year and renewal commissions. $ 50.00 weekly if disabled by 
—participating, non-participating and guaran- accident. 
teed dividend insurance with an adequate range 

of contract forms. 

—the Perfect Protection Policy which assures $ 50.00 every week for 52 
less sales resistance, lower lapse ratio and 25% wegen bie aliibinien 

to 40% more sales than is the case with the 
average life insurance policy. 

—the new Juvenile Policy which is now meeting 










































enthusiastic public acceptance from coast to SHODOO per year in adnan st 
coast. totally and permanently disabled 
—office facilities and furnishings provided in by eechient orshnes Neaiies 
the Branch Office without cost. . promis 20. p0y aad no deliue 
—greater opportunities for self-development in tions from the amount of life insur- 
this fast growing organization. ance due your family. 
—prospect-finding service and newspaper ad- 

vertising. — 
—prestige, as a representative of this strong, 

progressive institution which is the first to place $ 5,000 cash to you at age 
$400,000,000 of ordinary life insurance in force 65, or 








in 25 years without consolidation or reinsurance. 


And what's more, it means PROSPERITY 


to hundreds of Reliance underwriters nation- $ 5,000 cash or a substantial 
wide. monthly income in the event of 


“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell MORE natural death. 
life insurance.” 


Profitable agency connections are open to 
men who can furnish satisfactory references. $15,000 cash or $10,000 cash 
All communications strictly confidential. and a substantial monthly income 
Issued In Larger Or 


in event of accidental death. 
, \ Smaller Amounts 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH 
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Mail This Coupon Today 


_ RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH _ 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation, furnish me complete details on the Reliance Agency Contract. 
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New Form of Group Policy 
American Life Speakers 


Answers to Examination Questions 





Casualty 


Page 35 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
International Claim Convention 
Insurance Counsel's Meeting 
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Page 23 
Michigan Agents’ Convention 


Home Fire Security Expansion 
St. Louis Agents and Co.’s Agree 


National Association Convention 


Insurance Agents from All Sections of the Country Approve 
Official Code of Ethics Which Pledges 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 9.—Registration rec- 
ords on the very first day of the Thirty-Fourth 
Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents held at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel here augur for an attendance 
eclipsing any previous meeting. 

Large delegations expected to come from 
various sections of the country have so far 
arrived on schedule. The Southeast is already 
represented by a goodly delegation from Vir- 
ginia and from the other outpost of the country, 
California, a party is momentarily expected. 
The New York State agents together with 
many New England and New Jersey members 
are enroute on a specially chartered boat. 

k * x 
First Day’s Session 

Backed up by what is probably the largest 
assemblage that has ever graced any of its 
meetings, the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, which 
is holding its thirty-fourth annual convention 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel here, September 
10-13, has, in its official code of ethics, pro- 
nounced one of the most important documents 
in its history. The code, in effect, pledges the 
insurance agent of America to the strictest pro- 
fessional standards, and might justifiably be 
compared with the oath of Hipocrates so fa- 
mous in the annals of the medical professions. 

The code of the National Association agent 
is directed to three parties—the public, the com- 
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Strict Professional Standards 


By Robert W. SHEEHAN 


panies, and fellow agents. It states in its pre- 
amble the following creed: “I believe in the 
insurance business and its future, and that the 
American agent is the instrumentality through 
which it reaches its highest point and attains 
its widest distribution. I will do my part to 
uphold and upbuild the American agency sys- 
tem which has developed insurance to its pres- 
ent fundamental place in the economic fabric 
of our nation, and with my fellow-members of 








Walter H. Bennett, Secretary- 


Treasurer, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents 











the National Association of Insurance Agents 
I pledge myself to always support right prin- 
ciples and ever oppose bad practices in the 
business.” 

To the public the agent states that he con- 
siders the insurance business an_ honorable 
profession, and that it affords him a distinct 
opportunity to serve society. The insuring 
public is advised that anything other than intel- 
ligent, well-informed service may be considered 
as a violation of the trust imposed, not only 
does the Association member pledge him- 
self to recommend the type of indemnity best 
suited to his client’s needs, but goes so far as 
to preserve that standard, even though it may 
be to the advantage of his competitor rather 
than himself. Publicity, the agent says, will 
always be welcome as his business will so be 
conducted that he will have nothing to fear 
from it. 

Co-operation with National, State and local 
authoritics in the prevention of fire waste and 
accidents, a field in which the local agent has 
long since distinguished himself, is reaffirmed 
in the code. Support of other worthy move- 
ments of a civic or philanthropic tenor is also 
guaranteed. 

To the companies the agents offer un- 
equivocally their allegiance and best talents. 
They state that they will live up to their agree- 
ments and offer genuine underwriting aid. They 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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INCIDENTALLY 











HO buys big policies? This question has 

been asked and answered almost in the 
same breath, by the editor of Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company’s agency bulletin. He 
gave a list of the occupations of buyers of 
insurance policies of $10,000 and larger for the 
month of June, 1929, and has suggested this 
list to agents as pointers to fields where large 
size policies may be written. The list included 
33 salesmen, 22 merchants, 17 office managers, 
15 factory owners, 11: contractors, 10 bankers, 
9 superintendents and foremen, 8 doctors and 
professional men, 8 clergymen and teachers, 6 
managers of garages and warehouses, 5 hotel 
managers, 4 editors and publishers. 4 lawyers 
and judges, 4 wholesale dealers. 

In addition, there were a considerable num- 
ber of vocations which included 3 or less 
comprising aviators, florist, electroplators, elec- 
tricians, motormen, undertakers, veterinarians, 
abstractors, dry cleaners, and others. This is 
at least a good prospecting tip because others 
of the same vocation might be good prospects 
for big policies. 

* ok) OK 
ND speaking of big insurers, the readers 
of Tue Spectator are soon to be 
pleasantly surprised, it is hoped, by one of the 
most attractive editions of the Prominent 
Patrons Number that has ever been issued. 
And, incidentally, much interested, I am 
certain, by the list and editorial contents. 
x * * 
AMES J. PARKS, vice-president of the 
Missouri State Life, is making a tour of 
the company’s agencies throughout the State of 
Illinois. Only he will not be called James J. 
Parks, vice-president. To the men in the 
field and in the agencies he is “Daddy Parks.” 
and his visits will be welcome ones. 


* * * 
! ISS MARION H. McCLENCH, repre- 
+ sentative of the Massachusetts Life In- 


surance Company, Springfield, Mass., with her 
own offices in Ann Arbor, Mich., was recently 
elected president of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. Miss 
McClench is known as one of the Nation’s 
leading women producers of the Middle West, 
having made an enviable record with her com- 
pany at Detroit in recent years. 
* * x 


HE week just closed was one of celebra- 

tions for a number of Philadelphia in- 
surance men. September 4th found three 
observing their birthdays—Insurance Commis- 
sioner Taggart, Frank Buser, of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, and G. R. Dette, resident vice- 
president of the Philadelphia branch office of 
the Pennsylvania Surety and the Triangle Fire. 
On the same day, William J. Bradley, manager 
of publicity of the Home Life of America, 
celebrated his nineteenth wedding anniversary. 
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A ABRAMSON contributes to the August 
« number of the Journal of Political Econ- 
omy an article on “Social Insurance in Soviet 
Russia.” It is more of a historical review than 
a close analysis of the subject. The evolution 
of such coverage insurance in the former em- 
pire has run parallel with the development of 
revolutionary policies. It is significant that as 
early as October 30, 1917, shortly after the 
overthrow of Czarism, the Red Masters of Rus- 
sia turned their attention to protection for work- 
ers in case of idleness or illness and for their 
dependents in case of death, although at that 
time the finances of the new regime were in a 
chaotic condition. 
a ae 
ITHOUT counting the cost, is seems, in 
rubles and kopecks the Soviet Gov- 
ernment determined to extend benefits of such 
coverage to all classes of wage earners includ- 
ing the poorer rural and urban population. 
Loss of earning capacity from accidents, sick- 
ness, old age, widowhood and loss of parents 
were included as proper reasons for extend- 
ing benefits. Even unemployment at a time 
when virtually nobody was at work was looked 
upon as legitimate cause for demanding public 
relief. 
MPLOYERS were to bear all costs, and 
that, too, at a time when Lenin and his 
associates had determined that there should be 
no individual or independent employers of labor. 
Of course, the system failed to function satis- 
factorily but it did not collapse. Mr. Abram- 
son doesn’t say why it did not collapse but he 
might have given the explanation that Russia’s 
ability to pay in money of a sort was limited 
only by the capacity of Russian printing presses. 


* %* * 


OR ten years Soviet authorities struggled 

with the problem and almost daily modified 
the plan. Social insurance was not unknown to 
Russia under the empire but whereas there were 
fewer than a half million beneficiaries of such 
protection in 1914 there are approximately ten 
million today. Insurance against sickness has 
been a chief stumbling block to success. It is 
not very easy for a malingerer to beat an or- 
dinary insurance company operated for profit 
by efficient men. The workman who pretends 
to be sick when he is not is examined by a 
company physician and the fraud he attempts 
to perpetuate is easily exposed. On the other 
hand when the State is paymaster there is a 
predisposition in Russia as elsewhere to give 
the claimant the benefit of every doubt. With- 
out intending to do so perhaps Russia has ren- 
dered a distinct service to old-line insurance 
companies. The Soviet government has dem- 
onstrated the futility of State control social 
insurance protection if satisfactory results are 
to be obtained. 





RESIDENT HOOVER'S recently ex- 

pressed disapproval of the big navy lobby- 
ists at Washington, and even at Geneva, brings 
out into the light one of the most significant fea- 
tures of our American political and business 
life. In the particular instance at hand, that of 
a gentleman who professes to have been in the 
employ of several large shipbuilding corpora- 
tions, criticism has been pretty general, for it 
is admitted even by large armament proponents 
that such activities might have seriously ob- 
structed international peace and good will. 

* * & 

UT as to the practice of lobbying in general 

there is something to be said on both sides. 
It was David Lawrence, brilliant Washington 
journalist, who, in a talk before the last an- 
nual meeting of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, gave his listeners. a new slant 
on the legitimacy of the congressional lobbyists. 
He pointed out that with the present wide- 
spread distribution of the stocks of our giant 
utility and industrial corporations, the voice 
of so-called big business is more and more tend- 
ing to express the viewpoint of the American 
people. 


* * x 
OBBYING doesn’t always mean buying 
votes. It is more a matter of breaking 


down prejudicial barriers in order to secure a 
better presentation of one’s case. Lobbying of 
this sort is pretty universal in any field, a smart 
salesman does a bit of lobbying before he tries 
to sell his product and it would be ridiculous 
to label such tactics as “unethical.” 
x ok x 

6 oe doesn’t have to look too closely to de- 

tect a fair amount of lobbying in the insur- 
ance business but it’s nothing anyone feels 
called upon to apologize for. Right now the 
business is in the midst of a series of conven- 
tions and it’s the open season for the hotel 
lobbyists. Agents will “lobby” company execu- 
tives; company executives will “lobby” agents, 
and the result is that everybody will have a 
good time and we'll all understand each other 
just a little bit better. 

x * x 

NEW YORK city authorities are showing 

the right spirit toward the approaching 
Fire Prevention campaign. The Grand Jury is 
investigating the “arson ring” with admirable 
diligence and the District Attorney is following 
up one builder’s story that he found $20,000 
in the form “shake-down” more to be desired 
than another $25,000 fire, the origin of which 
he had cause to believe was not attributable to 
rats gnawing on matches. Over in Long Island 
the police are reported to have obtained con- 
fessions from eight members of a volunteer 
fire department covering innumerable fires 
lighted in vacant buildings, all in a spirit of 
good clean fun. It is to be hoped that both 
types of criminals will be eliminated. 
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Gain and Loss Exhibit 
TT HE SPECTATOR presents in this issue, 

results taken from the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit for the year 1928 of 222 
Life Insurance companies as filed with 
the several state insurance departments. 
It is the 33rd annual presentation of the 
essential points of these company exhib- 
its. Since 1906 this table has been the 
only summary which gives the main items 
from the elaborate Gain and Loss Exhibit 
as presented in data compiled by the vari- 
ous State Insurance Commissioners. 

From a careful investigation of the 
various exhibits, those interested may as- 
certain any tendencies towards inefficient 
management, excessive mortality or in- 
adequate investment returns, and reme- 
dies may be applied. 

The tabulation is divided into 196 or- 
dinary and 26 industrial companies. In 
the series of tabulations which appear on 
page 13 of this issue, the ratios of the 
various results of the companies are 
shown, 

The table of aggregates shows that the 
196 ordinary companies had an increase 
in surplus during 1928 of $41,243,125, 
which enabled them to show total surplus 
funds at the end of the year of $379,829,- 
865. In arriving at this amount, it is 
noted that they showed a gain of $265,- 
937,155 from mortality, $189,208,379 
from interest earnings and from sur- 
rendered and lapsed policies, $34,787,679. 
After setting aside the loss from loading 
and other sources, the total realized gain 
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is shown to be $427,378,676. This is 
augmented by a $30,854,469 gain from 
investments and brings the total surplus 
earnings of the companies to $458,233,- 
145. Of this amount, $371,096,889 was 
paid to policyholders in dividends, $31,- 
390,649 was set aside as special surplus 
funds and $14,502,381 was paid to the 
stockholders of stock companies in di- 
vidends, the remaining $41,000,000 being 
added to surplus funds. 

The ordinary companies show a ratio 
of actual to expected mortality for 1928 
of 56.35 and have earned on their invest- 
ments 164.53 per cent of the interest re- 
quired to maintain their reserves. The 
percentage of insurance expenses to the 
loading for them was I14.II per cent. 

The 26 industrial companies showed a 
total gain in surplus of $21,792,596 dur- 
ing the year. Their total surplus earnings 
amounted to $212,882,725, the principal 
items in which were the gains for mortal- 
ity amounting to $124,035,941, and the 
excess interest earnings to $85,393,288. 
These companies, in addition to increasing 
their surplus funds, increased their spe- 
cial funds in the amaunt of $23,168,850 
and paid policyholders in dividends, $162,- 
344,356. 

Industrial companies show an actual 
mortality ratio of 62.06 while their inter- 
est earnings were 151.65 per cent of the 
interest required to maintain the reserves, 
and the expenses were but 102.77 per 
cent of the loadings. 








The New Spectator 


HIS issue of THe Spectator marks 
i the introduction of two unusual 

features in its make-up. It is hardly 
necessary to call the attention of our 
readers to the striking new cover design 
which will henceforth be a regular and 
distinctive feature of this paper. The 
duo-tone vertical bars will be permanent- 
ly retained as a standard, although the 
succeeding issues will show many varia- 
tions in color and unusual design. It is 
notable that THe Spectator is the first 
major insurance paper to exclude adver- 
ising from its cover. The publishers are 
thus sacrificing thousands of dollars in 
advertising revenue in order to make THE 
SPECTATOR a more attractive publication 
for its subscribers to read. 

Advertisers, particularly; will be inter- 
ested to learn that this issue is the first 
to be printed on a new stock of paper 
which Tue Spectator has adopted. The 
new paper is of a high grade English fin- 
ish, is easier to handle, and lends itself 
admirably to advertising display, par- 
ticularly the half tone illustrations which 
are now used so extensively in insurance 
advertising. 














A Bureau With a Real Job 
HEN, on January 31, 1929, thir- 
teen surety companies formed-the 
surety division of the Affiliated Bureau 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, there was some feeling in the 
air that the millenium had arrived as re- 
gards contract bond underwriting. The 
membership of the surety division has 
now increased to about thirty-five and the 
millenium is not yet. 
As a factor in the surety business, the 
surety division of the Associated General 


Torats (196) TotTaus (26) 
TABLE OF AGGREGATES ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 
CoMPANIES ComPaNnIEs 
Divisible Surplus at Beginning of Year............. ccc cce cece eect cnet eee eeererere 338,586,635 262,666,579 
Loading Earned on Premiums and Annuities... .......... 0 cess eee eee e eee erences 356,704,959 295,428,454 
Insurance Kxpenees Hacinre <6 <..6c cece crerececescatensovcsecsesrensecsecsseossece 407,066,111 303,592,538 
Percentage of Insurance Expengs Rr EA a hoc Renos aividivicw cig let atansmenaewanne 114.11 102.77 
Net Investment Earnings, Including Interest and Profit and Loss, Less Investment 
TRSDONGCE soo oss 5 cn epetactic ose eu de eesusvicsicr aces éeeeeternsescnasareeticn mss (a) 482,611,452 250,715,864 
Interest Required to Maintain Reserve... ......cc. cc cc ccc cccccccece cee eesererees (b) 293,313,073 165,322,576 
Percents oF Gi) 66 Ci) ai. ct cides bc rsviscicc ceedass ccnkdaccdnssadesiessesienes 164.53 151.65 
Expected Mortality Cost.......cccccscccccccccccerccccecccessccsccccsceseceess ene 609,594,996 326,631,502 
Mekal Net RECRMNE. .e i cine bide xy an haless od MEeeNws sd Shaver wenssneneeoucenee 343,657,840 202,590,561 
Percentage of Actual to Expected Mortality. .......... ccc cece cece e rer eeeeeee 56.35 62.06 
Reserves Released by Surrender gnd Lapse..........cce cece cece cece eee eeereeeee 313,759,705 216,064,016 
Surrender and Lapse Values Allowed . ........ccccccccccccecccccccccercserecccecces 278,972,035 176,063,374 
Percentage of Reserves Returned on Surrenders and Lapses..........---++++e+e0 83.95 81.49 
Cyadiees Sega Cee SIGE 555i Sees Tack Sadan ddd nea cdanewecsice dese sstcais messes 23,990,766 5,700,012 
Diakats tik CGE TE oo ooo octet eccwtiee ce canta ade dd me keg vekaewnene mane eae 36,274,034 31,025,701 
Source of Net Gains or Losses— 
Chnten08 1 das Ge EE os osha: Sah da Ose ac cthadeResrascetndansacen —50,361,161 164, 
re ee ES ee rn > Pee ars Peres err Ce Ur +265,937,155 +124,035,941 
Gain or Loss from Surrendered and Lapsed Policies... .......... cece eee ee ee eeeeees +34,787,671 +40,000 
Gaim of Loss from Srarpltin TMOG Oe 6... ce vcitaccewsiccncccccsesdcsoceesesccssances +189,298,379 +85,393,288 
Gasen ob Toes Troth Cir GOOG a oo os ao nh cdcc we tdicscberedocdsdcccceseseeeneee —12,283,358 —25,325,689 
"Wapel BAUME COMES. 6o Corb Anke SSI a HE 6 Aca CORED TeS cOR Ales 4 nn wewesis Cape Eee +427,378,676 +215,940,098 
Gate ce Lanes Ott, SRWOGIMIIIRGS oo o5 co oe vice ce pede cwddewe sect cccaccascensacddecneia +30,854,469 — 3,057,373 
Surplus Earned During the Year... 1.2.2.0... eee c eee c cece eee e ener e nee neeeeeeeerens +458,233,145 -+212,882,725 
Dividends Applied During the Year 371,096,889 162,344,356 
Special Funds... .....---scscccccccccccccccccccccccccsccesscccsscssessces +31,390,649 +23,168,850 
Dividends to Stockholders................ 14,502,381 5,576,923 
Increase or Decrease in Surplus........... +41,243,125 -+21,792,596 
Divisible Surplus at Had of Weak... 2... vcccccdsvsccscdccvevccscccccservece ssesese 379,829,865 284,459,175 
*Including Annuities. 
Copyright 1929 by The Spectator Company, N. Y. 
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Contractors is very much like an insur- 
ance company membership in a civic 
association of any given city; it sounds 
well but its real worth is problem- 
atical. What the surety division actu- 
ally has accomplished, however, is the or- 
ganization of the Bureau of Contract In- 
formation. In that Bureau lies a valid 
opportunity for service and a hope for 
the future. Membership in the Affiliated 
Bureau automatically makes a company 
a member of the surety division, but it is 
not obligatory for members of the surety 
division to subscribe to the service of the 
Bureau of Contract Information. 

The plan of operation of the Bureau 
of Contract Information embraces the 
idea that it shall function as a fact-find- 
ing institution, with authority to secure 
definite information on construction con- 
tract performance as carried out by indi- 
viduals and firms throughout the United 
States. That in itself is a large order, 
but the Bureau, in addition, is to dissem- 
inate the information secured to surety 
companies “without recommendations, 
favor or prejudice.” 

The information to be secured by the 
Bureau from contractors includes per- 
sonnel of the contracting concern, volume 
of work executed, where and for whom 
performed, by whom bonded and record 
of action on work done during a three- 
year period as well as the status of work 
on hand. Data from surety companies on 
defaults and failures of contractors on 
work during a similar period is also to 
be made available, and the theory is that 
engineers and architects are likewise to 
add their quota of information. The pos- 
sibility of securing the desired informa- 
tion from public officials and contractors 
themselves was brought into question at 
the last meeting of the companies on this 
subject, and some doubted the feasibility 
of this aspect of the idea, since they felt 
that the Bureau would be unable to se- 
cure the needed co-operation. On the 
other hand, it was brought out that 
whereas public officials now frequently 
look on appeals for information as com- 
ing from individual sources seeking only 
their own interests, the Bureau of Con- 
tract Information would stand as an in- 
stitution rendering a form of public ser- 
vice, and so would have an excellent 
chance of obtaining the facts sought. 


As for the Associated General Con- 
Editorial 


tractors in their attitude toward the Bu- 
reau, the responsible contractors have 
been urging some such action on the 
surety companies for five years or more, 
and there is no reason to presume that 
their support will not be forthcoming. 
The Bureau of Contract Information has 
its work cut out, but the value of that 
work-—provided it is done with the full 
co-operation of all companies—is certain 
to be revealed in lowered loss ratios on 
contract bond underwriting. If some 
companies adhere and some do not, the 
Bureau will be just another association! 
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New York Life Directors 


The success of any Company is primarily a matter 
of management—that is, of MEN. Following 
is a list of Directors, New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, the most recently elected 
being Calvin Coolidge: 


Diphtheria Control Record 


Grand Rapids, Mich. is to receive some 
national publicity for its excellent work in 
stamping out diphtheria deaths in the commu- 
nity last year. City officials were asked last 
week to approve a plan of the Metropolitan 
Life to use the city’s name in connection with 
health educational work in other communities 
throughout the country. Grand Rapids won 
international renown through passing through 
an entire year without a diphtheria death, the 
only city, according to government statistics, of 
over 5000 population to maintain such a record. 
Grand Rapids’ population is around 150,000. A 
systematic campaign to immunize the populace 
is credited with achieving this remarkable result. 
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H.H. Armstrong Scheduled 
for Important Address 


Travelers Executive Listed 
Among Speakers at American 
Life Convention 





Other Program Releases 





Home Office and Its Agency Depart- 
ment to Be Subject of General 
Discussion 





H. H. Armstrong, vice-president of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., 
will deliver an address before the American 
Life Convention at its annual meeting at the 
Sinton Hotel in Cincinnati, O., on the morning 
of October 17. His subject will be “The 
Home Office and Its Agency Department.” 

So important is the subject assigned to Mr. 
Armstrong considered by the program commit- 
tee and the executives of the American Life 
Convention, two of the outstanding authorities 
on life insurance agency problems have been 
requested to discuss his paper. These men are 
E. S. Alybritton, vice-president and manager 
of agencies for the Southern States Life Insur- 
ance Company of Atlanta, Ga., and James A. 
McVoy, president of the Central States Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo. 

The program committee has also announced 
that at the session on the morning of October 
17, W. W. Jaeger, vice-president and manager 
of agencies for the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, Ia., will speak on “What Shall We Do 
for the Agent- Besides Giving Him a Contract 
and Rate Book? 

Mr. Jaeger’s paper is expected to prove one 
of the real high lights of the annual meeting. 
As head of the agency department of one of 
the leading companies of the country he has 
given considerable thought and study to the 
problems concerning the proper training and 
selection of insurance agents. For that reason 
his address is certain to prove of more than av- 
erage interest. 

In addition, the program committee has ar- 
ranged to have two life insurance executives 
who have had much successful experience in 
the agency end of the insurance business to dis- 
cuss Mr. Jaeger’s paper. These discussants are 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Opposes Government 
Insurance Plan 





Will Watch Closely Scheme to Have 
Federal Government Write Group 
Contract on Employees 

In an article appearing on this page of THE 
SPECTATOR for September 5 in respect to a pro- 
posed group insurance plan for Federal Govern- 
ment employees, a misleading reference was 
made as to the interest of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in the matter. The ar- 
ticle first appeared in the Washington Post and 
a clip sheet was sent out to insurance people by 
the insurance department of the Chamber of 
Commerce by way of indicating that the de- 
partment was aware of the scheme and was 
watching its development closely. The article 
in THE SPECTATOR appeared to infer that the 
Chamber of Commerce had suggested the pro- 
posal. Obviously, this is not the case. 

The insurance department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce observes, as one 
of its cardinal principles, the theory that the 
government should not interfere, or enter in, 
properly conducted private business. It may be 
depended upon to do all in its power to frustrate 
this latest move to put Uncle Sam in the insur- 
ance business as a purveyor of “low-rate” group 
insurance to his employees. 





Farmers Buy Group Life 
Insurance 





Alabama Farm Bureau Arranges 
for Contracts Through 
Protective Life 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., September 7.—Group 
life insurance has been made available to 
farmers through the Alabama Farm Bureau. 
Policies will be written through the Protective 
Life of Birmingham. 

“This is one of the most far reaching pieces 
of work the Farm Bureau has done,” says 
Edward O’Neal, president. “Previously the 
farmer has not been permitted to avail himself 
of the low cost life insurance plans that have 
been open to members of large industrial and 
business organizations. He has had to content 
himself with so-called ‘lodge,’ ‘fraternal,’ and 
‘association’ insurance plans which have not 
had the stability of legal reserve life insurance.” 


New Departure in. Life 
Underwriting 
All States Life Insurance Com- 
pany to Issue Master Group 
Policy Unit 


Company Less Than Year Old 


New Agency Appointments and Un- 
usual Production Records 
Announced 








Montcomery, ALa., Sept. 9.—According to 
announcement made today Ben W. Lacy, presi- 
dent, the All States Life, will issue a master 
group policy unit individual units of $1000, 
providing double indemnity for accidental death 
from any cause, and triple indemnity for death 
caused by automobiles or by a public or private 
carrier or while the insured is a passenger in a 
public or private conveyance. 


This is a distinct departure in underwriting 
and is one of the forward steps taken by this 
progressive company which was launched in 
January, 1929. Coverage will be issued in a 
“Trilateral” policy which has been copyrighted. 
R. D. Quisenberry, secretary of the company, 
has just returned from Washington where he 
obtained the copyright. 


The policy also provides disability benefits, 
which will be paid at the end of six months 
from the time disability begins, or the insured 
has the option of receiving the benefit in 
monthly instalments running from five to two 
hundred and forty months, as he may select. 
The policy also provides additional indemnity 
for dismemberment, the limit will depend upon 
the limit granted to the group covered. 


The All States announces the appointment of 
R. A. Craighead as general agent at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. Mr. Craighead was formerly with 
the Pan-American and more recently general 
agent for the Protective Life, producing over 
two million dollars annually. J. A. Campbell 
has been appointed general agent at Double 
Springs, Ala. 

September 4 yielded the largest single day’s 
production since the company began operations. 
The total writings for that day were $328,000. 
The personal writing of W. V. Wall, field 
superintendent for Mississippi during the past 
three weeks amounts to $257,500. 
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DESIRABLE TERRITORY 


THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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American Life Convention 
(Concluded from page 7) 

J. J. Moriarity, vice-president of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Md., and T. M. Simmons, manager of the 
United States agencies of the Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company of New Orleans. 

As previously announced by the program 
committee another outstanding speaker on the 
program for the session on October 17 will be 
Leroy Lincoln, first vice-president and general 
counsel of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York, who will discuss “Life 
Insurance and the National Business Structure.” 

With the announcement of the speakers for 
the session on October 17 the tentative program 
for the meeting of the convention is now com- 
plete with the exception of the gatherings of 
the legal section which will be held on Oc- 
tober 15. 

The details of the special sessions of the 
Agency, Financial and Office Management Sec- 





















Full Coverage 
For $1.00 a Month 


Our Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 
age from day policy is issued, at flat 
rate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
ncludes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
insurance, together with generous old age 
cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 


This is the easiest selling life insurance 
offered anywhere, and affords exceptional 
opportunities for wide-awake agents. 





Write for territory to 
Agency Superintendent 
Illinois Bankers Life Association 
Monmouth, Illinois 
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tions were handled by the officers of those sec- 
tions. They are: Agency Sectiun—Chairman, 
W. T. O’Donohue, vice-president and agency 
manager Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, N. C., and secretary, 
Walter E. Webb, vice-president National Life 
Insurance Company of U. S. A., Chicago, II. 

Financial Section—Chairman, Robert J. Mer- 
rill, vice-president United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of Concord, N. H., and sec- 
retary, D. T. Torrens. vice-president and loan 
officer Kansas City Life Insurance Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. Office Management Section 
—Chairman, Roy M. Jones, secretary and gen- 
eral manager Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
of Richmond, Va., and secretary, H. F. Cha- 
deayne, manager of the Administration De- 
partment of the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo. 

As usual the annual golf dinner to be staged 
on the evening of October 15 will be one of 
the main entertainment features of the meeting. 


The annual American Life Convention golf 
tournament will be held on October 4 and 15. 
The prizes will be awarded to the winners at 
the stag dinner. Some wonderful trophies have 
been arranged for while the entertainment com- 
mittee promises that some real pleasant sur- 
prises are in store for those who take in this 
dinner. Transportation to and from the coun- 
try club will be arranged for the delegates, so 
that the golfers will have nothing to worry 
them but sand traps, short putts and short 
drives, etc. The course selected is a very sporty 
one and a chap on his game can turn in a real 
medal score. A new record for American Life 
Convention golf may be set by the tournament 
winner. 


Hold Annual Banquet 
Alabama representatives of the Life and 
Casualty of Nashville, Tenn., held a banquet 
this week at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham. 
J. T. Ward, vice-president of the company, 
was a guest. 








THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York City 
Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 























ENJOYING A RECORD 
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Million and a Quarter in 
Applications 





Lamar Life Agents Hand in Record 
Day’s Production During 
Floating Convention 
Week 


Field representatives of the Lamar Life In- 
surance Company of Jackson, Miss., honored 
their president by presenting him with 114 
million dollars of business while he was a 
passenger on a steamship. 

M. R. Berry of Columbia, Miss., and E. G. 
Emmett of North Birmingham, Ala., won the 
first prizes for August production announced 
aboard the S. S. South American in Canadian 
waters on August 26 in honor of President 
H. S. Weston’s birthday during the floating 
convention of the All Star Club. 

Winners of the ten cash prizes were an- 
nounced by C. W. Welty,, general manager, 
at the birthday dinner. Berry won first in 
volume of production with $132,000 and 
Emmett with the largest number of applications, 
38 all told. Emmett also won fourth in new 
business. W. C. Buckley of Mississippi took 
second place in new business and Joseph Muras 
of Texas second for number of applicants. 
I. S. Watson of Mississippi was a two-prize 
man and won third prize on new business and 
fifth in applications. The receipts from the 
field had been telegraphed to Chicago and sent 
by wireless to the steamship. 


Prudential Promotions Are 
Announced 


F. A. C. Baker, H. B. Sutphen, J. P. 
Mackin and J. F. Little Are Named 
as Second Vice-Presidents 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 9.—Eight promotions 
were approved today by the board of directors 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, meeting at the home offices here. 

Assistant Secretaries F. A. C. Baker, Henry 
B. Sutphen and John P. Mackin were named as 
second vice-presidents. 

James F. Little, who has been associate actu- 
ary, becomes second vice-president and associate 
actuary. 

Supervisors Arthur C. Metz and B. H. Harris 
were named assistant secretaries to succeed to 
the offices held by Messrs. Sutphen and Mackin, 
while Division Managers William H. Bettner 
and H. H. Parberry were named as the new 
supervisors. 

It was announced after the meeting of the 
board that the promotions were in recognition 
of ability and were to take effect immediately. 


Fidelity Life Shows Progress 
The Fidelity Life organized in Birmingham, 
Ala., last November, now reports $2,225,000 
of business written with prospects of $1,000,000 
more before the end of its first year. E. R. 
McDavis is chairman of the board. 
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BE it for personal or business protection, or for home and 
family, with settlement of the proceeds by lump sum 
or by instalment or income payments. Annuity contracts 
in — forms. Total Disability and Double Indemnity 
issu 

Special policies covering Partnership Agreements, Funds 

° pisos a College Baccotion, to provide ests, to 

cover Mortgages, Inheritance Taxes 
—thus making certain the carrying out of almost any program 
noolving Life or Money values. 

Group insurance has been issued since 1924. The Com- 
pany now issues Wholesale and Salary Deduction insurance, 


Surplus over all Liabilities, $38,667,784 
Reserves, $447,834,175 
Other Liabilities, $9,669,748 
Total Assets, $496,171,707 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Whatever Your Life Insurance Needs 
There is a JOHN HANCOCK POLICY to Fill Them 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 





to which was added in 1928 Group Accident and Sickness 
insurance, and Group Accident and Dismemberment insur- 
ance. 


Investments are of high quality, carefully distributed a 
to farm and city mortgage loans, public utilities, govern 
ment bonds and railway securities. 


Dividend ents are at the highest scale in the Com- 
pany’s history. th has been a reduction in 
annual cost to policyholders during the past seven years, 
while in the same period the Company has doubled its 
outstanding insurance and financial resources. 


Address Inquiry Bureau 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Slated for Secretaryship 
St. Louts, Mo., Sept. 10.—The elec- 
tion of Judge Byron K. Elliott of the 
Superior Court of Marion County, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., as secretary and general 
counsel of American Life Convention to 
succeed Claris Adams, will be recom- 
mended by a special committee to the 
executive committee at its meeting to be 

held in Toronto, Canada, next week. 
Mr. Adams is leaving the Convention to 
become vice-president of the American 











Life Insurance Company of Detroit, 
Mich. 
Colonial Underwriters Incorporate 


Articles of incorporation have been filed with 
the secretary of state of Indiana by the Colonial 
Underwriters, Incorporated, with a principal 
place of business in Indiana. The corporation 
has an initial capital stock of 2,500 shares 
having a par value of $100 each and 5,000 
shares having no par value. 

















Stephen M. Babbit 


President 
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Atlantic Life Issues New 
Child Policies 





Seven New Contract Terms Now 
Offered Covering Juveniles Under 
Nine Years and Six Months 

The Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., is 
offering a series of seven new juvenile policies 
written on the life of boys and girls from 
birth to age nine years, six months inclusive; 
the child being known as the insured, and the 
one who takes out the contract as the applicant. 
These new contracts are issued on the nor- 
participating basis only. 

Under the twenty-payment life plan, the 
proceeds of the policy are payable to the 
beneficiary, who may be, and in most cases 
probably is, the applicant. Under the endow- 
ment forms, the proceeds are payable at the 
maturity of the contract if the insured is alive 
and twenty-one years old. In the event of the 
death of the insured before maturity, the pro- 
ceeds are paid to the beneficiary. 

An attractive feature of the juvenile con- 
tract is the optional provision covering possible 
disability or death of the applicant. The com- 
pany offers a rider providing that if the appli- 
cant becomes premanently and totally disabled, 
the company will waive all premiums during 
the continuance of such disability and also will 
waive premiums in the event of the death of 
the applicant. The extra charge for this rider 
is small. The juvenile contract will be issued 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, 
these being known as the “ultimate amounts,” 
comparable with the face amount of the usual 
type of contract. The word “ultimate” is used 
because the death benefit prior to attaining age 
ten is less than the ultimate amount payable at 
ten and thereafter. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company has appointed Montgomery & White 
Inc., general agents of Chicago, to represent 
the ordinary department of the company in that 
territory. 
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FETNA MEETS 
EVERY TEST 











The promptness and 
fairness of Atna claim 
service is proverbial — 
$920,000,000 paid to 
7Etna policyholders in 
79 years. 





Policyholders of the \ 
#Etna Life Insurance 
Company are protected 
by legal and special re- 
serves to more than 
$330,000,000 and a capi 
tal and surplus of $49, 
000,000. 








Etna rates are stand- 
ard, based on the com- 
bined experience of 
the leading stock in- 
surance companies. 

















From coast to coast 
20,000 Aitna repre 
sentatives assure AZtna 
policyholders prompt 
service anywhere, any 
time. 





An tna “release of 
attachment ” bond, fur 
nished without charge 
up to the limits of the 
policy, permits an 
#Etna automobile lia- 
bility policyholder to 
go on his way without 
delay. , 














New York Sun, July 10, 1929 


There is satisfaction in knowing that when you sell an tna Combination 
Automobile Policy you are providing your client with a policy that meets 
every test. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and Affiliated Companies 


ZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. of Hartford, Conn. 
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Advises Concentration on Old 
Policy Holders 





Northwestern National Life Execu- 
tive Points to Twenty-seven Per 
Cent Gain as Evidence of 
Sound Selling Methods 

A challenge to fieldmen of the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis to improve upon 
the excellent record which they have made in 
so many respects during the past twelve months, 
was issued by O. J. Arnold, president of the 
company in his address which opened the com- 
pany’s eastern regional convention at Niagara 
Falls recently. 

Three lively business sessions and a banquet 
occupied the three days devoted to this con- 
vention, the final meeting in the series of three 
held for the agency organization in August. 

“The group attending our regional conven- 
tions comprises men and women who are 
responsible for eighty per cent of the 
company, and is a group which can look back 
on a year of progress,’ Mr. Arnold said in 
his address which opened the eastern meeting. 
“However, there is still room for improvement.” 

Mr. Arnold advocated the sale of new insur- 
ance to old policyholders as one way to cut the 
lapse ratio. Of the company’s new business 
for the first six months of 1929, $7000,000 was 
written on the lives of old policyholders, as 
against $5,000,000 for the first six months of 
1928. 

“While the company now ranks among the 
first ten per cent in size of more than 350 


rights. 


such an agency. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 

















American legal reserve life companies, it is of 
even more importance to rank well in the 
matter of service to policyholders and in 
service to and treatment of agents,” Mr. Arnold 
said. 

The year 1928 was marked by great expan- 
sion in the business getting organization of 
the company, and also by substantial reductions 
in the ratio of aggregate management expenses 
to new and renewal premiums. 

“While we increased our new _ paid-for 
business by 26 per cent in the twelve months 
ending July 31, we increased our gain and 
total paid-for insurance in force 36 per cent,” 
Mr. Arnold said. “Our paid-for insurance in 
force is no win excess of $308,000,000, and our 
assets over $35,000,000. 


To Address Industrial Insurers 





Annual Conference Scheduled. to 
Be Held in November at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Charles M. Biscay, manager ordinary de- 
partment of the Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Company, Cincinnati, has been in- 
vited to address the twentieth annual meeting 
of the Industrial Insurers Conference at the 
Cawton Hotel, Mobile, Ala., November 12, 
This conference is composed of thirty-three 
industrial life, health and accident companies 
in the southeastern part of the United States, 
with a combined premium income of over 
thirty-five millions a year. 
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Fostering Longevity 


The Guardian was one of the earliest among Life 
Companies to avail itself of the services of the Life 
Extension Institute, whose vital work in prolonging 
life through the periodical health-check-up has be- 
come universally appreciated by the insuring public, 
as well as by the Life Insurance profession. 


| This valuable Health Service is available free to 

all Guardian policyholders, regardess of size of 
policy. It is felt to represent by no means an unim- 
portant factor in the consistently low mortality ex- 
perience enjoyed by The Guardian for many years 


_ Send for Publication 289, outlining this and other 
features of The Guardian’s Service Program—of use 
to the Policyholder while living—to the Beneficiary 


Bad 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of AMERICA 


“The Company that Guards and Serves” 
| 50 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A. Rushton Allen to Speak 





“Underwriting Business Purchase 
Agreements” His Subject at 
Life Underwriters’ Con- 
vention in Washington 

Mr. Allen will be remembered as the speaker 
at Detroit last September who did so much 
to simplify and codify the then hazy subjects 
of the differences between optional methods 
of settlement with insurance companies and 
life insurance trusts. His present topic is 
more or less a development of part of that 
talk, directed specifically to the proper creation 
and development of business insurance in con- 
nection with the purchase of stock and partner- 
ship interests. There has been a great deal of 
mischief done in the past by improperly drawn 
beneficiary clauses, so that Mr. Allen’s topic 
is a rather timely one. 

He is a member of the Bar in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and has had some twenty years’ 
experience in the development of these agree- 
ments covering many millions of business in- 
surance. In the early part of this year, he 
arranged about three millions of such insurance, 
and is an expert in handling such cases with 
other attorneys and trust companies. The ob- 


IN SUMMER 


or in winter the representatives and 
policyholders of the Massachusetts 
Mutual enjoy not only the great re- 
sources and splendid facilities of this 
Company, but also that mutual counsel 
and co-operation which make every re- 


lationshp a definite advantage to all 


those who rely on our service. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 
ters of Insurance in Force 
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ject of the talk will be to develop the subject 
of business insurance to the point where the 
soliciting agent may go in to see his prospect 
with constructive suggestions rather than in the 
position in which he so often finds himself, 
that of pumping the prospect for information. 

As he did in connection with life insurance 
trusts, Mr. Allen will attempt to so formulate 
the subject that the soliciting agent will have 
a basis on which to attack any business in- 
surance canvas. 

Mr. Allen is at the present time manager of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company 


in Philadelphia and a partner with James. 


Elton Bragg. 


—Announcement has been made of the appointment 
of Fitzhugh Traylor, assistant agency manager for 
Indiana of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, as 
company instructor for the central department of the 
organization. 











Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 
$5,884,944.18 on Deposit with the 


Indiana Insurance Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW BATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
. NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, TEXAS, IOWA 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to Insur- 
ance Producers with experience, char- 


acter and ability. Address the Com- 
pany. 














Acacia Club Popular 





Thousands of Members Made Fa- 
mous Service Institution Their 
Headquarters While Visting 
Washington 

President William Montgomery, of the 
_Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, re- 
ports that nearly every State in the Union 
and many foreign countries have registered 
their visitors at the Acacia Club since its in- 
ception. Nearly two thousand guests have en- 
joyed the luxurious hospitality offered by the 
Club since last April. 

All members of the organization are eligible 
for membership in the club and all are urged 
to make it their headquarters while visiting the 
National Capital. Especially was the club 
rooms popular with Acacia members and their 
families during the the vacation months when 
every possible service was rendered to make 
the visitor’s stay in Washington a pleasant one. 


Missouri State Life Gains 

A gain of $7,628,437 in written business is 
reported by the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company during August, 1929, as compared 
with the same month in 1928. According to 
Hillsman Taylor, president of the company, 
ordinary and group sales totaled $36,804,103 
for th eighth month of 1929. 


UNQUESTIONABLY 


We have the finest disability contracts 
available today. A full line of non- 
cancellable, non-medical and other at- 
tractive policies. 

Some good territories may be had in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, II- 
linois, Missouri and California. 
Inquiries invited from underwriters 
who know the best. Liberal contracts 
to producers. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 
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PERCENTAGE OF INSURANCE EXPENSES TO LOADING. 


Purcentacs ov Inrznest Eannzp To Interest ReovmRep. 


















































































































































a 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922 | 1923. | 1924.| 1925. | 1926. | 1927 | 1928 | 1919 | 1920./ 1921) 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926. 
toa 226.00| 207.90| 190.05] 176.51] 210.72] 247.90| 229.82| 220.76] 230.70] 15).15| 173.0)/174.96 /146.98 150.70] 139.21 
Ft an National, Mo. 191.30| 185.78) 200.30] 253.94] 203.50] 233.90| 247.13] 228.36] 227.48] 198.31] 185.79) 192.25) 207.58 191.70 yo 
Amicable Life 109.27] 119.12} 125.77] 133.24] 139. 10| 137.30| 156.03] 168.87| 175.30) 223.72| 236.21) 270.17) 268.58 234.00 pe 
po GEER Bice Solas! SOME 137.40] 135.85| 144.80] 147.50] 161.51] 167.82] 177.11] ......| ...-.-| «2-2. 129.13 145. 35| 147.30 
American Central. 198.68| 234. 43] 265.03] 268.91| 332.10] 359.20| 367.99] 288.13] 266.41] 148.98) 168.10) 152.54) 150.02 148.60) 145.25 
Adena | oe 114.86 100.83 100.37 108.10 748 2) 13100 119.86 117-48] 117.00] 190-49 184.80 84 19°33 178.55 175.91 
ic Li . le . . 106.35 i . F ‘ , . le ‘ " b 
Bako fe 137-40} 190-40) He) 140-28) 441-20) 185-50) 138-31) 5 4a] 88 90| 178] 178.25] 100-88] 100. 174.01 473-72) 173. 
104. ; : .78| 121.90] 84. ; 3. ; . . ’ ; : ; 
Bankers 145.20| 131.94] 137.47| 148.01| 150.70] 153.25| 156.86] 180.60] 196.29] 157.30| 157.52] 157.00) 147-05 147.08 180.15 ; 
Beneficial Life. .. 122 67| 151.75| 116.41] 113.59| 122.15| 151.00| 153.80| 162.50] 156.82] 208 91| 216 00) 211.24) 218.45 191.20} 196.83) 148.05 
Berkshire... 126.56| 120.96 128.32 126.12] 128. 65| 119.73] 124.38] 118.16] 123.13] 135.10) 133.82) 141.65) 144.10 s.0e) 38.77] te 
Cane ite. 13 98 118.70 192.43 112-8 ioe ta.78 138.10 138-70 a 183.06 186.28 188.10 ita: 00 i 176.05| 171.05| 169.60 
ife... 118.98| 118. \ .59| 123.80] 123.75] 134. EP caces ¥ . . ‘ ’ . . 
Rapiis 158.74| 172.96| 199.49] 226.62| 234.00| 235.50] 257.86] 269.92] 258.32) 160.31| 151.24) 173.36) 165.71 164.08 151.43 146.15 
Cental af low 125 Bt) 136 99) 125-72) 150-12) 165.20) 168 30) t3y asl 124-25] 100-83] 160-05] (27-69| 186-10] 199-63 153:18| 153.25| 155.08 
ife, 36.81 . . 3 130.00 4 s . % A of. le e 5 . . 
Gstusbis, Ohio 140.45} 192.04| 186.93| 198.42) 143.35] 140.42] 158.21) 164.01] 151.98) 158, 25) 175.43) 187.75) 183.30 151.32] 156.73) 162.37 
M 106.43} 110.28] 105.58] 102.71| 100.85| 96.63} 95.52] 107.28] 94.71] 51.45) 187.61) 196.45) 209.70 165.38) 155. ’ 
Columbian National 283 60| 283.04) 305.01| 271.31] 317.50] 437.10| 321.98] 333.28 285.23) 146.52) 147.64) 148. 68) 164.68 158. 95| 158.43] 161. 
Connecticut Mutual 224-10) 18-48) 188-27) 228-00) 236.30) 200.23) roe eel iat-08| 119-13] Wstced| Hata] 107. 94| 106-20 160.03| 160.67] 157.60 
Connecticut Mutual 1.21) 121. 2 -46| 123.45 4 : - 4 ; § a Bay 160.93) 1a8 77 pe 
Conservative, 174.01| 164.00| 163.14| 160.13] 156.60] 182.67] 175.60| 164.50] 151.09) 185.25] 172.62) 187. 60 5-23] 165.7 158.58 
i 133 72| 127.79| 120.36 125.80] 132.40] 120.70) 123. 15| 129.25] 129.29] 238 76| 209.30] 208.74) 189.78) 1 172. 10| 166. ; 
Bautable, New York 118.64| 109.63] 106.32) 107.53] 106.00| 106. 78| 103.17| 97.45) 2.36] 160. 65| 157.72) 170.31) 173.85 i 161.76 166.84 163.95 
Equitable of 33,68| 128.01] 126.75 128.34] 125.80] 124.20] 124.92| 122.03) 113.39] 150.20) 146. 15) 155.09) 164.71 168.90) 10 a 
Federal Life. . :70| 184.82] 203.20) 197-01] 183.85] 217.90] 209. 20| 208.71) 194.03] 180. 90) 152.79) 161.87) 165.94) 180.30 190. 95| 168.13} 164.60 
Fidelity. I codascincaescnaiin’ "99| 117.96] 115.08] 108.95] 109.48] 108.25] 105.80] 105.30] 109.25) 99.70) 155.75] 155.72) 163.58) 167. a Be 
a) igs ai| 118.418) 114.73 i i8 120.05 ts. 95] 121.67 122.38 138.10 108.96 179.10 184.93] 177.50 168.21| 164.78] 171. 
pe 19} 118. ' q -18| 120.95] 115. ‘ ’ ' ’ ’ : i ’ : ’ 
Gia thern _ NE: 37°49] 161,13] 192.02] 149.55| 166.85| 180.65] 172 30 175.87] 218.49} 216.81 148.35 147.73 153.52] 143.76 i741 168. 4) 188.17 
Life "@4| 158.87| 156.06| 175.74| 205.64| 222. 45| 243.15) 239. ; E i . ; x X . 
pw ope 9 130.00] 146.11| 149.78| 133.33| 131.25] 129.85] 131.90| 127.83] 123.85) 116.73) 150.80) 146.91) 187.61) 189.28 195.46 190.05] 190. 
Home, New York "60| 128.20| 117.45] 112.69] 115.08] 117,00] 119.32] 118.75] 123.10) 126.92] 138.51| 289.99) 148.63) 152.07 ey 8 eS 
Tndianapol $e) 131-78 139; 16| 119.43 117.95 117.00 121.48 128.45 127,371 116.40] 144° 14 153°51 178.30 150.13 170.85| 171.26] 150. 
128.20] 131.78) 139. ; 95] 117. ’ : ’ .85| 171. . 
Inter-Southern. .......2.ccccssecses 15712 136.11| 135.43] 138.15] 138.59] 147.40] 166.30] 135.33] 169.37) 195.31) 140.92) 183.10) 172.67) 157.91 1s ae 117.15 
Jefferson Standard.................. 130.11| 125.33| 109.39| 150.92| 161.61| 147.70| 136.05| 156.99) 139.02) 147.59) 157.01) 158.09) 159.60) 165.79 43.20) 156.20) 102. 
Kanses City Life..............000-+ 140.76) 168.79) 167.20 161.60) 164.82) 212.70) 202.81 191.51 210.82 217.43] 173.22 168.04 187.39} 176.63 106th 
ME cis. vcusen-siees 122. 88| 122.96| 114. Y -77| 120.40) 115. ’ . : ‘ : : Y . . . 
i aepencgyl cient tiaiastel 144.31 157.29| 189.51| 178.78| 178.20| 195.70| 183.70| 170.05| 180.41| 236.49] 118.36] 148.18] 153.49) 168.80 pri ap ee 
Lincoln National...............000- 163.99| 166.45| 205.58| 174.35| 218.54| 246.45| 275.50| 299.59| 300.32| 395.20) 153.20) 170.54) 169.70) 166. ’ 
127. 95| 139.03]. 133. 11 
i ai sie inicpinitinsedunes 150.65! 165.33| 158.49] 156.52] 163.02| 166.45| 173.51| 167.90] 137.54| 132.40] 112.62] 119.74) 134.56) 133.60 
Manufacturers, Can............0+++ 149.28| 167.83] 160.65 143.15] 138.50) 145.75 154.00 148.71 142.89] 134.00) 197.51 195.80 191.41 192.79 170.18 178.68) 186. 
Mi Mocca reg cdesccsuecey 151.56] 138.35) 123.17 : : y : ; 3 ; . \ § i . : 
Stenotiranen Wedd Boa tsecasdwees 111.40] 116.91) 101.92 108.56 101.26 100. 85 127-0 kf. Rog au be oe wt. op -s at 
idland Mutual... ..............44 % 13} 114. ; 1 : : : . ¥ ’ : ; Y 
Midland NaGonal. EE SE 134.08 141.98 171.71] 159.98} 172.12] 154.45] 156.40) 175.90 190.61 199.99] 210.89) 198. -00| 211.50 pe pg 
Midwest Neb...........csceeeeeees 270.10| 244.39| 305.80| 310.30] 242.26] 318.60| 268.82] 258.15) 225.02) 247.86] 190.75) 180.70) 179.78) 177.50 145.80) 139. 
Minnesota Mutual... ............. 122.76| 115.80] 112.29] 109.62] 113.55] 104.83] 108. 48| 107.68] 109.53) 105.60] 166.00) 168.25) 168.98) 181.35 ee ee ss 
Missouri State........00.ceeeceeees 134.56] 143.80] 150.30] 166.93) 165.80) 171.50 195.78) 170.8 179 | 168.33) 10 aacaal tenes = 174.25| 172.00) 
Mutual cies msaulubines :45| 98.20} 87.28) 87. . ’ ; : : ; p i : ¥ 
Maal, New York: sn Ri Ri See 83.68 104.63} 89.48| 87.24) 87.07] 84.26] 82.24) 80.48} 74.59] 72.64] 157.23) 160.93) 171.78) 171.24 = = S 
DR iduigSastiniasconisins 181.31| 167.51| 152.42| 150.84| 164.15] 155.70| 159.15] 159.73] 148,65) 137.48] 167.11] 175.49) 173.94) 186.10 68.16) 162. 
National of U. 8. MR cavscastacnss 155.80| 167.27| 182.58| 197.51| 196.52] 221.45| 218.25] 213.25| 238.61) 241.05) 150.09) 160.24) 140.17) 160. 19 158.00) 138.48 
National Life’ Vt.......... pense 116.99] 126.23] 110.74) 110.75) 113.87] 112.35) 108.85 104. 14) 101-88) 97 Ot) 1 oe el laesasl as a2 169.75| 173.25 
I obs sucinsvtbasiveeens '85| 107.29] 98.15) 98. ; : } : : ’ Y ; ‘ , 
ion tore sladuiatichicatwerden 87.16 89.46| 82.36] 79.82] 81.44] 81.04) 81.34| 83.84) 83.89] 83.03) 176.01] 172.20) 176.58) 186.48 eo —. 
North American, (Canada).......... 171.11] 170.64| 157.20] 151.20| 153.62) 157.50] 153.05) 148.24) 141.79) 135.08) 184.05) 190. 75) 198. 00) 208. 2 175.85| 179.19 
North American, Ill...........-.+. 162.03| 184. .40| 197.72] 209.63] 218.85) 213.20) 196.88) 199.11) 212.62) 175.79) 175.54) 176. . 17160} 169-62 
Northern. ..... REET 103.81| 102. 13| 121.84] 127.65| 140. 11| 138.75| 157.25] 149.41] 153.46) 151.39] 195.21) 212.10) 205.72) 197.25 171.60) 169.62 
Northwestern Mutual............... 87.44 91.08| 85.80] 77.90] 81.84] 83.78] 80.96] 78.83] 76.07) 64.94) 156.70) 158.41) 166.76) 174.80 Hage Bag 
Northwestern National............. 117/81] 121.89] 123.23] 120.20] 125.99] 125.45| 118.40| 116.95) 123.36) 117.44) 139.51) 162.24) 161.43) 171. 163.75| 160.77 
Occidental, Cal ** | 455 '01| 153;10| 200.63| 172.54] 175.06] 191.70| 269.00] 318.02) 275.40) 273.48) 177.55) 183 98) 195.64) 214.85 168. 75) 109-77 
sestesssscssusetceseuteeseee] 126,08| 143.78| 147.60| 138.20] 126.64] 125.35] 102.40) 113.67) 108.37) 102.48) 170.40) 168.76) 168. 68) O78. OO 161.52| 164.32 
Si scxsednsisctecisuentes 147.50] 147.45| 165.08| 195.35] 107. 64| 207-15] 228.05] 232.00) 218.20) 179.78) 179.71) 182.77) 198.33) 205. 84.65] 182.41 
Pacific Mutual....... 0.0.00. 0.0.00- 125.09] 127.15] 131.92] 140.66] 136.95] 138.30] 138.70] 128.18) 127.50) 124.64) 168.06) 170.55) 171.02) 183.88 eS ek 
DR canssscccecndexnsens 95.01| 104.18| 80.13| 92.16] 95.95| 99.24] 98.32| 98.09) 97.80) 98.27) 175.58) 178. “10 73.40| 171.66 
Peoples, Ill 292, 85| 199.13| 219.23] 235.30| 284.50] 312.70] 303.35) 315.12] ......| ...... 215.50| 171. 173.40) 108.87 
5 balan ibsteetenate 49/05] 144.15] 158.02| 156.72| 148.85] 168.80 155.60| 153.61] 155.58) 169.60] 199.64) 178.31] 179.65] 195.92 103. ae as 
Peoria Life. «.....2202000000020] 116.79] 166:08! 180.17] 182:31| 190.82] 230.00] 231.90) 182.35) 186.83) 188.32) 113.49) 165.21) 128.40) 144. 10 163.75] 163.79 
Ss tsesnicvevinscsdaaeed 148,68] 136.31 138.40| 132.68] 134.15] 132.35] 136.70] 145.85] 146.25) 153.40) 151.82) 153.40) 190.20) 166.62 103 Te 158.38 
Phoenix Mutual 130.08] 127.69 117°96| 106.17| 110.18| 109.32] 111.55| 116.05] 111.67) 113.62) 158.69) 157.09) 157.99) 161. eS 
Postal Life......... || //./'77"7"'] 96°30] 98:28 99.00] 97.99] 81.14] 67.17| 97.76] 99.65) 98.02) 89.92) 117.10) 117.80) 112.83 7.3 13 90| 149.20 
Presbyterian Ministers.............. 24.72| 48.06! 53.17| 61.44] 51.21) 53.17] 78.84) 98.09) 94.71) 93.07) 133.10 136.79 133-41 139.81 a eS 
Meepandcestaasoneesseaga 135.00] 139.48| 196.30] 141.11) 146.88] 139.20| 154.57) 143.12 190.58 69.52 - -92 oe ee enis 147.00| 151.04 
fean Waiaek. 200 120:60| 128.50] 127.27| 105.63] 96.60] 95.56] 94.08 89.32) 91.07) 98.98) 137.46) 180.20) 146. ey oe 00 150.00] 155.55 
Reliance 126.49] 126.99| 119.96] 132.13] 124.40] 120.72| 115.55) 118.40) 121.86) 111.22) 175.06 173.78) 167.43 3 148. 55| 123.94 
iv: hen... 123.86| 120.95| 133.24| 122.68) 126.49] 128.65] 140.10] 146.14) 153.22) 164.89) 175.94) 175.91) 189.20) 173.12 a Bre 
Reserve Loan... ...... | ..”"] 472°14| 180.42] 194.66| 176.48| 161.61| 195.40| 205.48) 189.40) 200.54) 214.96) 166.16) 169.56) 174.84) 181. ; “ 
1.11 100.32] 100. . 
Wa or : 0| 96.38] 168.90| 135.40] 124.82] 110.04) 97.66) 89.59) 165.76] 164.38) 155.01) 171. a ae ae 
<= SgRE ROI RERE EOD 137.13] 144.02] 110.66| 114.71| 118.81| 118.75] 128.42| 122-30) 112.15] 124.29 130.95) 147.48} 157.50) 163.71 106 ae ier -sel 187. 
Security Life of America Se 180.56] 174.72| 201.75| 208.31| 203.45] 192.20] 198.77] 204.07] 190.66) 215.21} 157.45] 157.68) 158.20) 173.38 175 70| 166.97] 167. 
Security Mut., Neb...........+.+++: 161.32] 153.63| 216 85| 146.96] 166.71) 154.55) 134.05] 177.38) 159.46) 157.33) 158.00) Set. ol iene 159.48] 154.25] 148. 
Mutual, N.Y... 0... 147.74] 145.10] 150.50 Ee Be ig7. 13 138 Sal 198-39] 238.831 tog. 41| 162.23] 148.24| 147.40 0628 tee 
215. y ; . ° -8B} «2-506 . . . . t : ; 
176.45] 156.95) 170 B5| 151.75| 160.80| 186.40] 183.20| 193.68) 187.32) 171-09) 148.1 142.28) 145.60 158.35 ee ee el iso i 
158.55) 149.04) 100-04) 275-30] 201.82) 21400 Jo2:$8| 207.81) 212.80] 216.60 t78:42| 188.20] 201-80| 197.45 30 et ee 
124.92 182.02 118.71 124.71] 140.44) 127.85| 125.61) 125.85) 121.80) 118.83 a a a ag 178.20] 179.70| 175.55 
219-16] 109.14) 107.42| 98.08) 100.23) 109-98) 38:90 126.88] 128.37| 133.82] 181.03] 184.55] 197-89|....-..|-...-.: 00) 308.38 
130-81] 149.70 182.05| i78-37| 150.18 15.10 100.16) 21 a) 220 Sal 309: o1| 439.85) 190.30] 137,80] 24t88 137.10 132-33 138.10 
OA 424.20] 539.62] 419.90| 439.64) 511. ‘ } . ; . eS 157.65| 152. : 
1 "38| 111.78] 113.02| 104.78] 107.23| 106.64| 174.49] 173.80| 178. : | ies 
0a A wi al 1 2 | saa als | || |e ie |e 
10828 io as 16066 116.58 157.88 +l 4s! 176.75| 181.82| 192.13] 184.18| 165.31| 188.43| 188.51) 176.12 jig = at Ss 
191. 68| 161.101 195 80| 210.35| 211.49| 201. 60| 191.55] 184.77] 247.02) 209.60) 210.50) 192.67) 191.44) 190. | ——- 
Average: $116. 24§115.05 $117.68 $115.35 $118. 64 §120. 90 $121.35 $120. 625118.32 §114. 1116158 48 $161.82 $170.21 $173. 20! §174. 18 §173. 01 $167. 55'§166.g6' §164. 
§Averages comprise figures of all life companies more than five years in business and with more than $5,000,000 of insurance in force. {Formerly Dakota Life. 
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GAIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT FOR 1928— Continued 
Percentacs or [nsvrzance Expenses To Loapina. Percentages or [nrerest Earnep To [Nrerest Reguirep 
COMPANIES. 
1919.} 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 1923.) 1924] 1925. | 1926 | 1927 | 1928. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 1925.} 1926. | 1927 | 1928. 
* Industrial Companies 

American National, Tex............- 102.00} 106.19 oe 124.95} 149.01) 149.35) 209.60] 195.09] 124.90) 122.63] 144.05) 156.61] 158.04) 167.12) 179.52] 147.50) 164.75) 156.16) 152.48] 157.58 
Baltimore Life.......... Sesiereeses 103.12} 99.41] 94.48) 95. 95.58) 96.32) 100.76) 111.96) 130.76) 129.46] 137.21) 135.39] 142 90) 158.18) 154.41} 161.25) 173.75) 171.62] 156.90] 158.39 
Colomial Life........ tnenwescereenks 109.81] 114.03 oy 82] 107.89) 106.98) 116.00] 113.75) 125.26) 113.35) 115.24] 161.75) 165.53) 171.90} 176.39) 185.23) 189.88) 179.35) 177.72] 175.21] 174.59 
Bguifablle, D. ©... cccccccscccceces 111.82] 109.37] 132.90) 138.76) 151.79) 166.15) 159.85) 157.64) 155.22) 157.47) 143.53] 159.03] 165.73] 184.30) 188.49) 184.40) 174.30] 179.78] 178.05) 178.70 
Eureka-M. senecece -+| 102.29) 103.99 7483 100.92 .59] 110.19] 123.00] 139.25) 148.64) 147.48) 152.85) 144.61) 138.38] 161.23] 170.45] 170 8°| 141.70] 151.06] 142.55] 149.26 
NES aa 139.25] 135.11) 132.07] 132.27) 130.41) 140.05) 148.40) 147.20) 140.65) 155.29] 126.40) 138.56) 146 50) 164.43) 162.28) 166.15) 108.35) 164.18] 156.96] 158.98 
Joho 06.55} 115.02] 103.17] 104.88] 185.85] 105.65) 104.30) 109.27} 104.97) 98.00) 139.30) 141.05) 146 92) 144.13) 149.28] 148.20) 153.74) 153.01) 151.90) 151.25 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 117.98] 141.91] 143.78] 149.95] 160.18) 158.35] 155.40) 177.89) 163.00} 169.53] 172.87) 183.15] 200.85) 196.87) 193.69] 194.10] 191.19} 186.29] 184.30) 181.85 
Metropolitan. .. 123.50] 126.31] 119.27) 114.71) 114.28) 113.78) 117.85) 112.02) 100.00) 97.67) 134.40) 133.76) 143.20) 146.41) 149.62) 150.50) 154.38) 154.87] 155.42) 154.44 
Mutual of Baltimore 106.31] 130 17] 109.18] 119.06) 124.63) 113.62] 136.13) 131.68] 161.30) 129.81] 144.93] 126.54) 136.19] 125.85) 138.21) 133.52) 131.98] 110.46) 111.64] 117.55 

poaeeeve 136.15] 133.90) 131.15) 128.30)125.46 | 129.25] 154.06] 150.30) 169.76) 157.91) 164. 166.38) 175.49] 174 31) 176.81] 179.30) 172.30) 180.58) 171.23] 239. 
P iviass0<0< 4s 106.75] 110.01] 108.37] 103.14) 99.08] 100.10) 99.44) 100.13) 97.28) 109.59) 126.45) 130.19) 137.32) 141.57] 140 22) 142.1:| 147.80) 146.40) 145.48] 146.36 
Western and Southern .| 119.41] 118.81) 116.52) 114.78 120.22 121.45) 137.46] 134.77) 123.30) 122.69) 136.95] 149.80) 160.11) 164.45) 170.05) 178.8%) 178.61] 172.26] 169.53] 163.36 
AVOrAZES. cccccccccccceseceseves: §114.50/§118.32 $113. 12'§110. 17 §109. 67 $110. 41/§112.77/§111.68 $103. 26'§102.77 $132.78 $137.09 $142. 641§145.81/§147.541§148.6 |§152 07/§152.2 1§152. |§151.65 





§ Averages comprise figures of all life companies more than five years in business and with more than $5,000,000 of insurance in force. 


* Formerly Dakota Life. 
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Percentace or Reserves RerorNep on Surrenoses 

























COMPANIES. 
1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923. | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922. | 1923. 
Zitns Li .01| 62 27| 54.65) 59.10) 68.72) 63.95) 61 32) 64.44) 64.36) 69.50) 95.64) 92.49] 72 55) 88.62) 92.81 
American National, Mo 57.72| 37.60) 62.22] 62.42) 41.13] 48.26) 56.02) 55.91) 49.92) 70.15) 66.66) 54.02] 68.46) 83.32 
ble Life 46.68) 50.01) 48.50) 33.81] 34.97] 40.42) 45.27) 50.26) 28.97) 90.54] 88.86) 86.44] 83.44) 84.34 
ET ar ey ea eee ee rere errs, err Tree 34.06) 37.71] 37.22) 34.18) 40.23] 45.66) 40.22) .....] .....] ..... 84.81] 84.86 
American Central. . 46.11) 52.17] 42.28) 46.86) 50.40) 48.40] 62.89) 59.67) 58.00) 93.44] 94.05] 92.51) 89 93. 
American Life, Mich. 49 99| 41.78) 50.36) 50.35) 48.42) 52.86) 45.42) 48.05) 55.09) 90.75) 88.70] 81.80) 89.50) 89.51 
Atlantic Life 55.48) 42.81) 36 24) 38.25) 52.45) 42.89] 57.40) 48.43) 57.30) 83.11] 77.79) 81.76) 89.94) 95 30 
Bankers of lowa 65.88} 61.46] 62.58) 66.90] 61.80) 74 74) 73.02) 70.33) 67.60] 59.36) 57.24] 67.31] 69.34) 70 28 
B 42.23) 30.18] 39.19) 39.86] 35.38] 38.87] 32.95) 36.30) 29.40] 38.53) 29.68] 38.51) 52.47| 85.51 
Bankers Reserve 39.65) 38.59) 43.20) 49.21) 37.38) 49.11) 46.81) 40.02) 38.05) 79.02) 79.61) 65.64) 75. 84.46 
Beneficial Li 53.13) 47.56) 54.83) 44.62) 46.41) 28 56) 40.13) 43.40) 41.15) 67.62) 83.48) 85.57) 81.98)...... 
Berkshire. ... 69.54| 63.63) 51.32) 71.98) 58.93 60] 62.66) 53.82) 60.94| 95.89) 94.51] 93.01) 93.42) 94.17 
Canada... . 54.61| 49.45| 51.21) 53.28] 41.77] 33 62| 56.28] 54.12 55.36| 93.70] 87.91] 78.67| 84.68| 91.60 
ito! Li 68.06) 45.94) 51.36) 51.19) 50.08) 55.81) 69.40) 72.38) ..... 86.13) 97.02) 92.36) 88.15) 94.34 
Rapids 47.79| 28.88) 37.83) 14.41] 27.00) 21.70) 23.73) 31.52) 43.52) 75.70) 85.23) 87.63) 93.99] 95 64 
Central Life, Ill 43.94] 41.69) 42.55) 36.54] 25.00] 35.51) 42.14) 41.06] 37.01) 81.03] 77.94) 85.86| 87.88 72 
tral Life, lowa 50.78) 33.02] 34.88) 33.28] 38.05) 37.98) 37.79) 31.63) 34.92) 82.57) 80.90) 77.04 -84| 87.01 
Columbia, Ohio 48.07| 50.16) 45.95) 63.58) 78.74] 55.63) 60.04) 78.33) 55.66] 82.23) .....]......]......]-..... 
Columbian National 48.08) 35.48] 67.26) 58.20) 52.28) 51.11) 64.19] 49.49] 58.80) 73.08] 66.67] 59.10] 59.18) 75.21 
Columbus 30.91) 27.21] 32.09) 35.23) 30.27) 32.83) 45.44) 31.47) 42.91] 93.52) 87.90] 87.83] 89.50) 93 46 
Connecticut General 55.18) 57.35) 53.74) 52.72] 49.05) 51 36) 55.04] 49.61] 58.05) 85.76] 84.70) 76.85) 81.98) 88.50 
Connecticut Mutual 61.68] 57.94] 47.83) 49.41) 46.43) 46.28) 52.65) 52.20) 46.19] 93.33] 90.88] 88.76) 90.70) 92.50 
Conservative, W. Va...... 71.80} 69.06) 65.38) 67.95) 78.04 55.34) 68.44) 50.67] 60.11) 45.31) 52.57) 63.93] 73.74 
Continental, American Del. ...........ccsce..seee.seeee 54.82] 44.94) 36.37] 48.25) 69.26) 25.08) 42.56) 69.06) 29.24) 47.98) 91.63] 86 58] 91.03) 94.94) 96.98 
Equitable, New per Pe ce cbaubhe res wanNaxcncnsbterekee 71.24| 61.51] 52.89) 58.22) 56.12) 54.08] 52.15) 54.18) 54.00) 58.36) 89.42] 89.58] 88.33] 91.96) 92.66 
—. eee ahoas acts hese aceedseehepenryese 48 .67| 46.97| 34.74] 40.31] 44.52) 34.95) 30.55) 35.20) 33.95) 45.60) 82.84] 77.33] 70.68] 73.86) 79.92 
EN cb dia oggeh cen 0650 66d 00s 0b biovecncecoetees 58.74) 47.41) 52.09) 57.56) 46.60] 48.86) 54.94] 44.97) 44.68) 54.26) 95.88) 94.23) 91.61| 91.66) 90.81 
Fidelity Mutual Ba FG aokicece cebbuneenbesoestnstsanthieg 74.32| 67.84) 59.45] 57.10) 69.59] 60.70) 52.82] 57.69) 58.74| 59.88) 95.84) 95.12] 85.10) 83.95) 86.48 
a Os habugbceasete dadesonses she. +eeauk 64.24] 49.82] 44.63) 52.77] 50.31) 53.56] 54.94] 51.70) 50.55) 58.46) 97.63] 96.20} 94.34) 96.12) 98.07 
Ey bhvcn sans teeecse oe stsehs cus yeesace chee 69.85] 77.58) 43.63) 55.00] 59.48] 47.76) 55.32) 42.45] 37.79] 47.45] 90.94) 93.61] 85.86] 95.70) 92.53 
Great Southern,Tex.............+- vplacvikesidedaiesuter 64.63) 79.71] 52.43) 61.06) 51.99] 52.04] 48.58) 48.82) 46.54) 55.61) 87.97| 87.44] 93.27] 96.56) 95.08 
CRO BAND. o's oc cccccs cocceccccccccsocse secseeans 44.65} 40.92) 36.67) 40.23) 45.48) 29.08) 17.05) 22.68) 29.95) 28.54) 87.02] 93.18] 81.82] 95.70) 91.20 
MINT, <n kbdscnecévss Sasaaevispoctacccaas 66.56} 54.82) 46.59] 56.48) 52.02) 49.64' 53 31| 49.71] 47.90) 48.39] 89.90] 85.81) 83.73] 84.70] 89.26 
se Sick sapeneuassbaeabewes poacershors 64.40] 57.39) 53.44] 52.86) 56.05] 62.40) 58.84) 54.65) 54.80) 52.77) 93.84] 92.94] 87.28) 88.28) 90.26 
PMR eC LS So ace dadceeacwaeceneceneed 61.72) 56.68) 51.22) 47.16] 49.16) 42.82] 45 77) 45.29] 48.96) 48.26) 93.07) 91.75) 83.01) 66.35) 86.00 
Ns ct Sona nntesessbanertccusy ssiceapa send 49.53) 51.18] 26.79] 35.70) 26.58] 42.72] 40.47) 38.60) 38.56) 53.25) 85 81 20) 74 06) 76.56) 79.96 
Rc sccde aoeakvnseresopencetesetnseees Gene 85.82) 65.66) 51.34) 61.27) 55.04] 57.62) 56.61) 51.73) 55.55) 63.28)108.20) 88.60) 87.29] 94.00) 95.62 
Jefferson Standard...............++. sisabeashbseedmoneke 57.66] 66.72) 46.51) 62.01) 45.44) 49.65] 46 16) 46.64] 43.34) 51.29) 87.20) 84.91) 79.32] 83.32) 86.35 
IEEE scene cvcccinceveveswasyaeetesednavens® 57.30} 48.77) 39.58) 40.32) 65.08) 34.08) 40.92) 40.72) 44.02) 47.10) 95.86) 71.33] 70.14) 73.48) 84.03 
UMMM ic oc0ice cade cocsandeseccssuesnaaseuse 56.56] 23.53) 45.97) 45.02) 46.08) 45.20] 40 74) 41.14) 62.22) 52.62) 82.03] 67.38] 67.90] 75.92) 81.86 
cbc heh ddbbokphoaoonenededseessdoeWsansecpenes 61.08] 67.95) 41.34) 49.74] 55 16] 37.95) 46 26) 51.90) 62.66) 42.36) 79.06) 78.73] 84.50 . 36) 86.20 
SN SESE IES ORS ee ey eee 47.88) 47.26) 37.56) 41. 55.61] 44.99) 47.60) 52.02) 58.72) 53.40) 81.44] 70.34 i 72.23) 80.45 
Nas ic i daeevn sens st iswanesaeeunnsiweawne 73.83| 67.91) 70.80} 76.05) 28.95) 73.34] 62.78) 78.68) 77.92) 70.27) 95.40) 97.31] 88.64] 93.30) 95.95 
pea tesrdduccebveedoesssocoekscerens 66.49) 51.17) 48.59) 45.98) 45.30) 42.19] 47.12] 46.80) 53.97) 59.26) 88.68) 80.22) 64.19) 69.12) 77.26 
INS ic: 00-00inn ob 600d 0 <k sense s¥ scene sais 2 8U.80| 47.14) 62.15} 57.64) 61.92) 44.19] 61 58) 50.63) 47.54) 43.66) 84.89) 77.27) 72.93) 82.66] 84.88 
I NNN, 5 Coc a ovcn cocswcwesccecscscvseses 57.21) 57.63] 47.17] 52.86) 49.77] 50.00] 47.66) 50.68) 47.70) 49.46) 96.76] 94.41) 92.44] 94.61) 96.78 
SS Ee re rere re : 1 Z. : : ; F $ 87. % E 
Midland National* 53 2 
DR UTahG oth ae asl sas escbasascheanekdoonteeetor 
ES RE ree oe 
NNN Sh ove boob Se ceecabbiedee Nuc cake tecainn 
ok occh  usionoeaéuecesachdeschisicnen’ 
Mutual, New York 
ee nc tns pha hekedaneenss addpee heed epaseney 
National of U.8. A 
National Life, Vt...... 
New England........ 
> aaa 
North American (Can.) 
North American. Iil. 
eS ere 
RENIN. |. .Gs sn dicsiasoaba seve wasinas emp enne 57.06] 54.55] 47.72) 50.02) 50.23) 47.50)..... 48.38] 48.81) 56.56) 97.22) 95.97) 94.51) 96.13) 97.92 
eee eee 61.56} 53.30) 44.16] 41.79] 41.33] 38.51] 40.68] 45.36) 46.11) 46.79) 70.62) 72.80] 71.36] 76.06) 80.30 
EE icon gwis ean eycéssetbn 50s shlis sen Oh eRAT 64 97| 49.02] 33.35] 35.93] 46.40] 49.01) 39.15) 44.14) 45.25) 53.98) 93.26] 89 71] 90.03) 90.64) 85.61 
ER. 6 i Ghon  o0cju8c8dbdn0 Ss seetuwsisteugucbalesns 65.74] 35.48] 20.99) 52.43) 37.53) 36.44] 42.79) 55.00) 52.47) 39.49) 77.58) 64.52) 85.98) 82.45) 84.67 
DD La. cthabpecstenevdecueses cbse vieetaneecens 57.01) 40.68) 34.13) 31.11] 35.64] 28.00; 36.28) 47.19) 43.85) 38.77) 79.20] 83.50) 70.72) 76.25) 82.23 
EL £.0'..55 45.0 bw cad desde ba Wees Gren ceo ebes 63.58} 51.50) 54.27] 46.78] 47.85] 43.31] 44.68] 43.59) 45.20) 53.12) 92.45) 91.46) 87.31] 91.06) 93.33 
NS aa Jobo ensanpe seas dinetbhteatcabe make 68.44] 70.09} 53.05} 60.20) 61.48] 59.29) 53.53) 57.70) 56.49] 58.34) 93.64) 92.06) 91.38] 93.68) 96.09 
EES 5 ca grhu abso nnsesndsconcesweeus mabeneckwonesel psicbe ....-| 44.00) 20.23) 88.96] 64.06] 58.39) 60.85) 58.22) 67.06) .....) ..... 73.10) 77.69} 69.58 
Feovien Ind NESE DASE SNEED SaNGcNAb MESS ceewseaesney 42.04) 55.86] 41.09) 46.24) 31.36] 49.84) 42.22) 55.16) 46.44) 58.94) 92.10) 89.94) 66. 71.52| 74.79 
INERT REGIS MO TS a ee ee TCO 58.59) 41.98) 34.31] 29.02] 39.45) 30.70) 35.06) 44.02) 43.12) 59.04) 88.52) 89.13) 88.82) 72.38) 81.84 
Philadelphis  RAReEOA UE wa bs bine eheb boven esse uuebaeees 73.61} 67.45] 76.91] 75.18) 63.98] 58.28) 62.82) 84.14) 77.84) 83.30) 76.44] 88.16) 82.31) 85.55) 88.91 
ey agg Fok cDUabsd soAus soaahaverdwon co epsacied 61.31] 54.01] 49.26} 53.83) 54.02) 59.40) 49.55) 48.81) 52.06) 61.81) 83.09) 79.13) 81.40) 80.71) 87.73 
CE OAs COONS sen pha vukwackueseoube awn npiere 84. 72/101.20] 75. 24/111.55}106.27| 86.06) 78.60) 82.06) 81.17) 77.04) 96.71] 95.98) 96.68) 93.25) 95.33 
entation IN cic Suiisn o 55360 ese bh Selena someeee 48.43) 53.03] 42.07] 32.14) 30.41) 31.39) 43.90) 54.48) 29.87) 36.77) 94.47) 77.45) 90.12) 81.44) 85.02 
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The Pulmonary Tuberculosis Problem 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of National Tuberculosis 
Association Points to New Victory 


for Medical Science 


By Freperick L. Horrman, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


National Tuberculosis Association came 

into existence. Its founders, of whom it 
was my privilege to be one, include such out- 
standing names as those of Dr. Adami, Dr. 
Anders, Dr. Baldwin, Dr. Biggs, Dr. Frank 
Billings, Dr. Bowditch, Dr. Lawrason Brown, 
Professor Irving Fisher, Dr. Lawrence Flick, 
Dr. John S. Fulton, Dr. Hatfield, Dr. Jacobi. 
Dr. Jacobs, Dr. Janeway, Dr. H. M. King, Dr. 
S. A. Knopf, Dr. Alexander Lambert, Dr. 
Loomis, Dr. Lowman, Dr. Lyman, Dr. Alfred 
Myer, Dr. James Alexander Miller, Dr. 
Charles L. Minor, Sir William Osler, Dr. 
Probst, Dr. Ravenel, Dr. Rosenau, General 
George M. Sternberg, Dr. Wm. S. Thayer, Dr. 
Everett Trudeau, Dr. Victor Vaughan, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, and many others. In all, 197 
men who met in 1904 in Atlantic City after sev- 
eral meetings, chiefly at the house of Sir Wil- 
liam Osler in Baltimore. At that time the av- 
erage general death rate from pulmonary tu- 
berculosis was about 170 per 100,000 for the 
registration area. While it is true that the rate 
had shown some tendency to decline during the 
preceding twenty or thirty years it was the out- 
standing mortality factor not only in this but 
in most other countries throughout the world. 
As recent as 1910 the rate for American cities 
was 174.4 as shown by the table following. 
Since that year the rate has declined rapidly 
until in 1928 is reached lowest figure on record, 
or 73.4 per 100,000 of population. In other 
words while the population of the cities under 
review increased from about 21,000,000 to about 
31,000,000 the actual number of deaths from 
pulmonary ttiberculosis declined from about 
36,000 to about 23,000. 


[ is twenty-five years this year since the 


TABLE I.—_DEATHS FROM PULMONARY TUBER- 
CULOSIS IN 59 AMERICAN CITIES—1910-1928 


Death 
Rate per 

Year Population Deaths 100,000 
20,728,952 36,157 174.4 
21,268,992 35,306 166.0 
21,799,058 34,196 156.9 
22,326,291 34,580 154.9 
¥851,753 35,722 156.3 
23,390,155 36,018 154.0 
"929, 35,498 148.3 
24,483,491 37,445 152.9 
24,984,619 38,639 154.7 
25,600,908 31,494 123.0 
26,064, 28,278 108.5 
26,501,073 4,202 91.3 
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92¢ 27,529,122 24,114 87.6 
1924, 28,303,161 23,684 83.7 
‘ 29,012,017 23,458 80.9 

926. 29,589,464 23,990 81.1 
Deals uaa iciueak canadien 30,208,786 22,272 73.7 
WCE vie vaycgcmadeente 30,919,401 22,706 73.4 


In the whole recorded history of human dis- 
ease there is nothing to match this extraordi- 
nary and highly significant decline in the fre- 
quence of an affection most destructive to hu- 
man life. The question naturally arises how 
far this reduction in the pulmonary tuberculosis 
death rate has been the result of deliberate ef- 
forts, including improvements in medical prac- 
tice, or due to extraneous causes affecting the 
human environment. A dispassionate examina- 
tion of all the factors that enter into the prob- 
lem justify no other conclusion than that a 
multitude of efforts and conditions have com- 
bined to produce this astonishing result. As I 
have had occasion to point out in the past, in my 
judgment the decline in pulmonary tuberculosis 
is primarily attributable to (1) a substantial 
raise in wages providing better nutrition and 
increased disease resistance, (2) to shorter 
working hours providing more leisure time and 
safeguarding the worker against exhausting 
toil. and (3) to the vast improvements in work- 
ing conditions generally providing better light, 
air and ventilation. But these three factors or 
conditions would not alone account for the de- 
cline which in a large measure is attributable 
to deliberate efforts which from the outset have 
had the strenuous encouragement of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, which has be- 
come the model of its kind everywhere in civil- 
ized countries. It has from the outset aimed 
at the universal education of the public in the 
true nature of the disease, while disseminating 
world wide, the required information as to early 
recognitioh and methods of prevention and treat- 
ment. 


Hand in Hand With Progress 

The history of the tuberculosis movement is 
therefore a part of the history of civilization. 
An admirable volume on the National Tuber- 
culosis Association by S. Adolphus Knopf, 
M.D., was published in 1922 in commemorating 
the work of the founders, including an intro- 
ductory chapter on Sir William Osler to whom 
all who appreciate the truth of history pay the 


tribute that he was the outstanding personality 
who from the outset gave his life and vigor to 
oppose the dreadful results of apathy and in- 
difference. 

In the table on next page, I give the compara- 
tive death rates from pulmonary tuberculosis 
for 45 cities which in 1928 had a combined 
population of 38,500,000. 


Analysis of Statistics 

The combined death rates for these cities re- 
mained identically the same for the two years, 
or 69.5 per 100,000. But in 64 cities the rate 
increased, while in 81 cities there was a decline. 
The increase in particular cities is highly sig- 
nificant as emphasizing the continuity of the 
tuberculosis problem as a public health ques- 
tion. Unfortunately the rates for certain cities 
are obviously misleading in that they are raised 
by the inclusion of deaths for non-residents 
treated in local santoria. But the number of 
these cities is relatively small compared with 
the large aggregate of cities considered in the 
present tabulation. 

In addition to the 145 cities I give separate 
statistics for 1928 for six cities which include 
the city of El Paso, Texas, which has the high- 
est general pulmonary tuberculosis death rate, 
or 280.1 per 100,000. This rate is increased ma- 
terially by two factors, one of which is the in- 
clusion of non-residents who seek the sunshine 
of El Paso and its dry and invigorating atmos- 
phere, and the second, the high pulmonary tu- 
berculosis death rate among Mexicans. The 
latter constitute a serious health problem 
throughout the Southwest just as they suffer 
immensely from all forms of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis throughout the Mexican Republic. 
Undernourishment and exhausting toil com- 
bined with gross sanitary ignorance are common 
to the majority of the Mexican population. 


DEATHS FROM PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 
6 AMERICAN CITIES, 1928 


Death 
tion Deaths Rates 


Be. St. Londe,; Thess cccccowe 74,000 34 45.9 
El Paso, Tex. aia 117,000 330 280.1 
Gary, Ind.. 60 67.3 
Hamtramck, Mich 23 23.0 
Lansing, Mic’ 21 26.4 
Lexington, Ky rh 9 
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In the next table I give the rates for 12 cities 
‘which in 1928 had the highest pulmonary tuber- 
-culosis death rates in the order of their im- 
portance with comparative statistics for 1927. 


‘DEATHS AND DEATH RATES FOR PULMONARY 
ae 1927-28 





eaths tes 
1927 1928 1927 1928 

NS eee ore | eae 280.1 
Little Rock, Ark......... 8 152 110.0 191.9 
San Antonio, Tex ... 854 358 167.5 164.1 
New Orleans, La. 677 660 159.5 153.7 
Memphis, Tenn.. 235 284 181.4 149.3 
San Diego, Calif. 159 174 187.9 145.4 

usta, Ga..... 64 80 113.9 141.1 
Concord, Mass 23 32 101.4 140.6 
Petersburg, Va 35 94.3 140.2 
Denver, Colo..... 430 378 148.4 128.5 
Sacramento, Calif 99 97 132.7 128.1 
Savannah, Ga..... 113‘ is 29.8 28..1 


It is shown that in seven of these cities the 
rates in 1928 were higher than the year before. 
Most of these cities are affected by local condi- 
‘tions, particularly the non-residents for institu- 
‘tion treatment, so that they must not be looked 
wpon as suggestive of predisposing factors in- 
herent in climatic, or for that matter, much in 
local industrial conditions. The table merely 








emphasizes the concentration of the problem in 
particular localities and especially in the south- 
western cities the influence of the Mexican 
population and in the southern cities, of the 
negro element. The latter continue to exhibit 
a death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis meas- 
urably higher than that of the white population. 


High Mortality Among Colored 

More extended statistics by States and cities 
are to be found in the annual report on Mortal- 
ity Statistics for 1925, Part 2, according to 
which the total tuberculosis death rate for the 
registration area that year was 86.6 per 100,000, 
while for pulmonary tuberculosis the rate was 
77.0. In the State of Alabama in 1925 the pul- 
monary tuberculosis death date was 52.6 for the 
white population and 160.2 for the colored. In 
Kentucky the white rate was 90.9 and the col- 
ored, 230.1. In Louisiana the white rate was 
60.0 and the colored rate, 177.0. In Mississippi 
the white rate was only 45.0 while the colored 


TABLE II.—DEATHS FROM PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 145 AMERICAN 










CITIES 
1927 

oS eee ‘ 227,760 35.1 
SS Se 9,500 105 87.9 
eee 7,000 70 72.2 
Se eee 67,800 28 41.3 
BENOR, GR.. o'550200ck0 249,000 162 65.1 
Atlantic City, N.J...... 54,200 53.5 
SS” ae 37,370 21 56.2 
SE ROR, 0 50:6.00-0:0,0.00 200 113.9 
Baltimore, Md.......... 819,000 714 87.2 
SS Se 93,100 3 35.4 
Bethlehem, Pa.......... ,000 18 27.3 
Berkeley, Calif.......... 69,400 18 25.9 
Binghamton, N. Y...... 3,900 17 23.0 
Birming SIMs otec's oi 217,500 187 86.0 
Boston, Mass........... 793,100 601 75.8 
Bridgeport, Conn........ 153,990 91 59.1 
BO, DERE. occccses 65,343 19 29.1 
EEE hc 500 4000 ,000 370 67.3 
Cambridge, Mass........ 123,900 98 79.1 
 ~ aaa 133,100 45.1 
Canton, Ohio........... 113,300 26 22.9 
Charleston, S. C......... 75,000 94 125.3 
hhelsea, Mass.......... 49,000 29 59.2 
Oe 3,102,800 2,191 70.6 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ 412,200 472 114.5 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 972,500 691 71.1 
Columbus, Ohio......... 1,400 193 66.2 
cord, Mass.......... 22,684 101.4 
Covington, Ky.......... 58,700 37 63.0 
OO eee 211,600 123 58.1 
Davenport, Iowa........ 52,469 52 99.1 
OS 180,700 125 69.2 
Denver, Colo........... 289,800 430 148.4 
SD II 56's. '0:0: 0's 010 '010 148,900 70 47.0 
Detroit, Mich........... 1,344,500 1,023 76.1 
Deities, Binn..... cvs 114,700 69 60 .2 
Elizabeth, N. J......... 2, 57.1 
ee 128,900 69 53.5 
Fall River, Mass........ 132,600 112 84.5 
Ser eee 142,700 46 32.2 
Fort Wayne, Ind........ 103,100 48 46.6 
Fort Worth, Tex........ 163,600 74 45.2 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 161,900 38 23.5 
Puerewsite, FR... sc cccce 5,700 43 50.2 
Hartford, Coan......... 168,300 80 47.5 
Haverhill, Mass......... 49,232 14 28.4 
Highland Park, Mich... . 81,700 17 20.8 
SS = ae 70,300 34 48.4 
SS ere 256,000 178 69.5 
Indianapolis, Ind 374,300 227 60.6 
Mich 61,700 34 55.1 
138,900 157 113.0 
321,500 188 58.5 
3,000 25 34.2 
55,500 19 34.2 
117,500 82 69.8 
,100 286 74.7 
Knoxville, Tenn......... 102,100 97 95.0 
Lakewood, Ohio. ; 62,200 11 a.7 
Lawrence, Mass. 93,527 30 32.1 
Lincoln, Nebr... 69,900 17 23.3 
Little Rock, Ark. . 77,500 86 111.0 
Long Beach, Calif. 104,200 36 34.5 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1,377,500 1,132 82.2 
Louisville, Ky. . 320,100 235 73.4 
Lowell, Mass... 110,296 41 37.2 
Lyan, Mass. . 104,800 26.7 
McKeesport, Pa 49,900 25 50.1 
Macon, Ga..... 60,100 75 «124.8 
Malden, Mass 52,900 22 41.6 
Manchester, N. H 84,800 35 41.3 

Massillon, Ohio. . 20,016 6 30. 
Memphis, Tenn. . : 178,900 2 131.4 
Miami, Fla...... ee 04,000 61 58.7 
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rate was 149.8. In Virginia the respective rates 
were 64.4 for the white population and 181.8 
for the colored. Unfortunately no separate sta- 
tistics for the Mexican element of the south- 
west are available. The statistics conclusively 
prove, as regards the negro, that the tubercu- 
losis problem is the outstanding factor concern- 
ing that particular race. For the Indian ele- 
ment, conditions are even worse but rates at 
present available are of doubtful intrinsic ac- 
curacy. 

For all forms of tuberculosis the crude death 
rate for 1925 for the registration States was 
90.7 for males and 83.0 for females. The ad- 
justed rates allowing for age and sex varia- 
tions on a standardized basis gives rates of 87.2 
for males and 82.4 for females. As a matter 
of practical interest I include a table derived 
from the mortality report of 1925 giving rates 
by divisional periods of life for the two sexes, 
per 100,000 of population for the two years 1920 
and 1925. 





1927 1928 
1928 Milwaukee, Wis......... 536,400 318 59.3 544,200 292 53 1 
Minneapolis, Minn...... . . ’ : 
240,000 80 33.3 [aE Mie.....-2.2.0.. 67,700 5784.2 69,600 48 69.0 
120,400 100 83.1 Nashville, Tenn......... 137,800 165 119.7 139,600 170 121.8+ 
99,400 86 86.5+ ‘Newark, N.J........... 466,700 335 «71.8 473,600 77.3+ 
69,100 20 28.9 New Bedford, Mass... .. 119,539 75.3 119,539 98 82.0+ 
255,100 202 79.2+ New Britain, Conn...... 71,200 33° 46.3 2,800 27 37.1 
54,700 42.0+ New Haven, Conn....... 184,900 50 27.0 187,900 84 44.7+ 
37,527 13 34.6 New Orleans, La........ 424,400 677 159.5 429,400 660 153.7 
»700 80 14.1+ Newton, Mass.......... 000 15 26.8 57,300 26 45.4+ 
830,400 717 86.3 Newport, R.I.....:.... 27,757 15 54.0 32,000 18" 87:6 
300 30 31.5 New York City. ........ 5,970,800 4,444 74.4 6,017,500 4,633 77.0+ 
67,600 29 42.9+ Niagara Falls, N. Y..... 66,600 20 30.0 68,300 13 19.0 
1,000 16 22.5 Norfolk, Va...........- 179,200 120 67.0 184,200 99 
800 19 25.4+ Oakland, Calif.......... 267,300 104. 38.9 274,100 122 44.5+ 
222,400 238 107.0+ Oklahoma City, Okla. :. . 145,000 63 43.4 160,000 79 49.4+ 
2000 «581 72.7 Orange, N.J.......---+ 100 20 55.4 500 19 52.1 
160,000 88 55.0 Pasadena, Calif . 60,500 48 79.3 62,100 36 58.0 
65,343 22 33.7+ Passaic, N. J... 70,800 12 16.9 1,800 16 22.3+ 
555,800 404 72.7+ paterson, N. J.. 143,800 85 59.1 144,900 91 62.8+ 
125,800 107 85.1+ Pawtucket, R. I... 72,100 22 30.5 73,100 14 19.2 
135,400 45 33.2 Petersburgh, Va... 37,100 35 =: 94.3 37,800 53 140.2+ 
116,800 29.1+ Philadelphia, Pa.. 2,035,900 1,508 74.1 2,064,200 1,507 73.0 
75,900 68 89.6 Pittsburgh, Pa. . 65,500 371 «55.7 673, 405 60.1+ 
49,800 58.2 Pittsfield, Mass. 49,100 30 61.1 50, 14 28.0 
13,700 442 106.8 Portland, Oreg. . 399,097 116 © «| -20,1. 354,600 103 29.0 
1,010,300 687 68.0 Portsmouth, Va. 60,700 40 65.9 61,600 58.4 
,00 216 72.2+ Providence, R. I 280,600 124 44.2 286,300 115 40.2 
22,753 32 140.6+ Die ONO s 6 6.<5:0% s'ni0e ,100 40 90.7 +200 26 58.8 
9, 60 101.-7+ Quincy, Ill............- 39,500 9 22.8 39,800 9 22.6 
217,800 99 45.5 uincy, Mass........... 65,300 35 «53.6 67,600 21 31.1 
67,520 41 60.7 Racine, Wis............ 71,300 23 «32.3 74,400 38 51.1+ 
,500 113 61.2 Reading, Pa............ 114,500 53 46.3 115,400 87 22.1 
294,200 378 128.5 Richmond, Va.......... 191,800 149 77.7 194,400 154 79.2+ 
151,900 89 58.6+ Rochester, N. Y-........ 324,500 119 36.7 328,200 102 31.1 
1,378,900 1,094 79.3+ Rockford, Ill............ ,900 25 30.9 2,800 21 25.4 
16,800 51.4 Roanoke, Va............ 63,200 35 55.4 64,600 37 57.3+ 
117,000 50 42.7 Sacramento, Calif....... 74,600 99 132.7 75,700 97 128.1 
142;000 47 33.1 ata ae........... 839,200 523 «62.3 848,100 582 68.6+ 
134,300 106 78.9 St. Paul, Minn.......... 250,100 158 63.2 358,162 149 41.6 
148,800 51 34.3+ Saginaw, Mich.......... 74,400 29 39.0 75,600 25 33.1+ 
105,300 57 54.1+ Salem, Mass......-.---. 42,900 13 30.3 43,000 16 37.2+ 
170,600 79 46.3+ Salt Lake City, Utah. ... 135,700 58 42.7 138,000 75 54.3+ 
164,200 41 25.0+ San Antonio, Tex....... 211,400 354 167.5 218,100 358 164.1 
,900 37 42.6 San Diego, Cahif........ 115,300 159 137.9 119,700 174 145.44 
172,300 84 48.8+ San Francisco, Calif... .. 576,000 505 87.7 5,300 538 91.9+ 
49,232 23 46.7+ Savannah, Ga........... 99,700 112 112.3 99,900 124 124.1+ 
400 20 23.1 Schenectady, N. Y...... 93,200 2729.0 93,300 30 32.2+ 
70,600 37 52.4+ Seattle, Wash.....-..... 375,300 157 41.8 383,200 160 41.8 
275,000 218 79.3+ Shreveport, La.......... 78,000 63 80.8 81,300 65 80.0 
382,100 275 72.0+ Somerville, Mass........ 101,600 3483.5 102,700 30 29.2 
63,700 21 33.0 Spokane, Wash......... 109,103 31 28.4 109,100 28 25.7 
140,700 154 109.5 Springfield, Il.......... 66,400 20 30.1 67,200 28 41.7+ 
324,700 212 65.3+ Springfield, Mass........ 147,400 68 42.7 149,800 50 33.4 
73,700 28 38.0+  Springfild’ Ohio........ 71,600 60 83.8 3,000 27 37.0 
56,400 24 42.6+ Syracuse, Ne Yeveeeeeee. 197,000 66 33.5 199,300 71 35.6+ 
118,300 99 83.7+ ‘acoma, Wash.......... 107,200 25 828.3 110,500 37 33.5+ 
391,000 oe 8+ 8 =—Pampe, PI...... 555.0: 107,800 90 83.5 113,400 86 75.8 
105,400 81 76.9 Terre Haute, Ind........ 72,700 42 57.8 3,500 35 47.6 
,000 9.2 Toledo, Obio............ 305,400 268 87.8 313,200 229 73.1 
93,527 25 26.7 Topeka, Kan........... 61,900 21 33.9 2,800 17 27.1 
71,100 17 23.9 Trenton, N. J........... 136,700 150 109.7 139,000 132 95.0 
79,200 152 191.9 i ere 103,400 39 87.7 104,200 25 24.0 
(aeeeee oien os Washington, D.C....... 540,000 515 «95.4 552,000 507 91.8 
"329,400 294 68.0 Wheeling, W. Va........ 56,208 35 62.3 56,208 27 48.0 
110,296 63 57.1+ Wichita, Kan........... 96,100 43 44.7 99,300 38 38.2 
yy = as Winston-Salem, N. C.... 77,100 69 89.5 80,000 60 75.0 
1200 65 106.2 Worcester, Mass........ 195,500 126 64.5 197,600 128 64.8+ 
52/400 12 22.5 Yonkers, N. Y.......... 118,800 86 72.4 121,300 88 72.5+ 
5,700 ; i 
oo'aoa 3S to Youngstown, Ohio....... 169,400 59 34.8 174,200 78 44.84 
190,200 284 149.34 ot 
156,700 66 42. 37,621,691 26,138 69.5 38,569,168 26,810 69.5 
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DEATH RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) U. S. REGISTRATION STATES 1920 AND 1925— 
: RATES PER 100,000 





Females 


Sexes Males e 
1925 1920 1925 1920 


1925 
Uerdlet: 8 FORG 6 cio citiseticcedie cncevieees 111.4 71.5 121.4 76.5 101.3 66.4 
1 to 4 years... 44.9 30.8 47.4 32.7 42.2 29.0 
Under 5 years. 57.7 38.7 61.7 41.2 53.7 36.2 
5 to 9 years..... 18.7 11.3 18.7 11.2 18 8 11.5 
IO Cie WOME S06 boo he CR Sian stale dean sneee ses 26.1 18.9 18.0 14.6 34.4 23.3 
TE Ge SO se oes ce catecneeiuceenctsetgusmee 100.4 79.7 75.4 57.2 124.9 101.8 
DGG Mo ok ccc dcccccesvicsgncagus Keweinns ae 173.0 30.6 150.7 108.6 194.0 151.5 
pS ee rere rer orca y Per in 166.3 123.6 162.7 119.7 169.9 127.5 
Se Oe ES oi 5. 9 6.5, 9 5.6606 cow pea pee deed Kee 148.8 114.0 165.2 132.1 131.0 94.3 
Ge GEES oo coca ce devesccicecesenaneres «cas 135.9 108.7 163.7 135.2 104.1 78.6 
BE OER 6. o Sale nieoenevnecnccedeomtennsateus 141.5 116.5 172.0 142.8 107.9 87.5 
OR Gy Cr GOR aaa re nec ancccvscuvescseemecas ees 162.9 145.8 186.9 170.9 138.0 119.8 
TG FOOEO BEG QVEE 6 oo osc cc cen csccccaensctsetens 150.5 122.3 158.8 133.7 143.1 112.3 


I will not enlarge upon the foregoing table 
which, however, is of absorbing interest em- 
phasizing as it does the profound excess in the 
mortality of males during the active working 
period of life. I regret that at the present time 
it is not possible to bring this table further 
down to date particularly with reference to 
the earlier years among females they are some- 
times alleged to have suffered an increase in 
pulmonary tuberculosis as the result of changes 
in habits of living, dress, etc. In my judg- 
ment there is no foundation for this assumption. 
The preceding table shows a decline for every 
period of life from youth to old age and for 
both sexes. As a matter of interest I also 
include a table giving the deaths and death rates 
for five cities with more than a million popu- 
lation for 1927 and 1928. 


DEATHS AND DEATH RATES FROM PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS IN FIVE AMERICAN CITIES, 
1927-1928—-RATES PER 100,000 








Deaths Death Rates 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
a ett ee Peer 2,191 2,285 70.6 72.4 
pi SR rere e 1,023 1,094 76.1 79.3 
SADT, occ s oes nwns 1,132 1,204 82.2 80.3 
ba Baer ede 4,444 4633 74.4 77.0 
PRIUAGEIDHIR... «6.0.6 6.0.0 56:0 1,508 1,507 74.1 73.0 
10,298 10,723 


The foregoing table emphasizes the conclu- 
sion that large cities have comparatively moder- 
ate rates of tuberculosis frequency at the present 
time. The highest rate in 1928 prevailed in 
Los Angeles due as is well known to a not 
inconsiderable number of non-residents living 
in Los Angeles for climatic reasons. 


In seven cities the rate for pulmonary tu- 
berculosis increased by more than 20 per 100,000 
during 1928 compared with 1927. I give these 
cities in alphabetical order: 


1927 1928 
PGMS Ca oo ead bas tates! uate eeraae bos 113.9 141.1 
ea ee 86.0 107.0 
COM NMI 2 6 5s Sececa dein wes ee bters 101.4 140.6 
CME oes oe xcs, 5 oa es ceaaes 63.0 101.7 
Little Rock, Ark 111.0 152.0 
Massillon, Ohio......... 30.0 54.0 
Petersburgh, Va 94.3 140.2 





How far these increases are the result of 
the possible establishment of new institutions 
for the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis 
cannot be stated, but in Concord, Mass., that 
has probably been the case. 


The lowest rate for pulmonary tuberculosis 
in 1928 prevailed in Lakewood, Ohio, or only 
9.2 per 100,000. The next lowest rate was 
for Long Beach, Calif., or 19.2. The third 
city in the order of importance was Lynn, 
Mass., with a rate of 20.9, followed by Berkeley, 
Calif., with a rate of 22.5, and Highland Park, 
Mich., with a rate of 23.1. It will be observed 
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that most of these cities are suburban towns 
with a largely new population so that these 
figures cannot be looked upon as too significant 
for the present purpose. 


Efficiency of Discharged Cases 


In connection with the foregoing a brief 
reference may be made to an exceedingly im- 
portant statistical investigation on the mortality, 
morbidity and working capacity of tuberculosis 
patients after discharge from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company sanatorium between 
1914 and 1927, by Dr. Augustus S. Knight, 
medical director, and Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
statistician, read before the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of America in 
1928. I can only quote from this interesting 
analysis the following salient conclusions: 


1. Patients discharged alive from the 
sanatorium of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, taken as a group, show a subsequent 
mortality more than three and one-half times 
that of the company staff. The mortality ratio 
is greater for the more advanced cases, rang- 
ing from 129 per cent for cases incipient on 
admission to the sanatorium, to 548 per cent 
for the moderately advanced and 1,698 per 
cent for the far advanced. Male ex-patients 
have a better subsequent mortality than fe- 
males, and male patients classified as incipients 
on admission have shown subsequently a normal 
mortality. 


2. The analysis of the morbidity records 
shows that ex-patients of the sanatorium in 
service during 1925 and 1926 had an absence 
rate on account of sickness three times as high 
as that of the home office clerical staff. The 
record of females in this respect also is worse 
than that of males. Furthermore, as would be 
expected, the absence rates increase with age 
and with the severity of the disease on ad- 
mission to the sanatorium. 


3. Recurrent disability due to pulmonary 
tuberculosis and other respiratory diseases 
account for most of the time lost among males 


and for a very large part of the time lost , 


among females. There are numerous cases of 
disability of long duration. 


Sixty Per Cent at Work 


4. As regards ability to work following 
discharge from the sanatorium, 60 per cent of 
all cases discharged from 1914 to 1926 were 
at work or able to work on the anniversary 
of discharge in 1927; 11 per cent were unable 
to work; 14 per cent were dead, and the 
rest were either unable to trace or to find 
out whether they were able to work, even 
though we knew they were living. As would 
be expected, the record of those who were 
in the more advanced stages of tuberculosis 
on admission, is much worse than that of the 
incipient cases. The record of males as regards 
ability to work is much better than that of 
females. 
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The foregoing conclusions establish the 
practical as well as humanitarian value of 
sanatorium treatment although the results have 
not been by any means as satisfactory as had 
been anticipated during the early years of the 
sanatorium movement. 


Of collaborative value are the annual reports 
of the Trudeau Sanatorium Medical Board, of 
which Dr. Lawrason Brown is the chairman. 
He points out in his report for 1928 that: 

A large number of patients have passed 
through the institution, receiving not only the 
treatment suitable for their individual cases, 
but also education about the disease. It is 
comparatively easy to bring about an apparent 
arrest of tuberculosis in carefully selected cases 
but even in these the stress and strain of the 
modern struggle for existence tends in after 
years so to weaken bodily resistance that fol- 
lowing a cold, a grippe or other untoward 
event relapse sets in. Such relapse can at 
times be prevented and at other times quickly 
recovered from by proper knowledge. For 
this reason education of the patient is very 
necessary to bring about lasting good results 
and permanent arrest or ultimate cure of this 
disease. At Trudeau education and treatment 
go ever hand in hand. 

Those who are interested in the after results 
of sanatorium treatment should not fail to 
consult the reports of this most interesting and 
helpful institution, which more than any other 
in the country visualizes the most modern 
methods of treatment and after care. 


Much Progress Recorded 

Without further enlarging upon the pul- 
monary tuberculosis problem the general con- 
clusion may be advanced that both treatment 
and after care of the disease have made pro- 
digiious progress during the recent years and the 
outlook for the future of the average tubercu- 
losis patient was never more hopeful than at the 
present time provided the case received the 
earliest possible and thoroughly qualified atten- 
tion. In any event the declining death rate 
in pulmonary tuberculosis reflects one of the 
most glorious achievements in medical science 
aided by humanitarian efforts from associated 
health promotion agencies. It shows what can 
be done and what is being done in a direction 
which if followed in other fields of human 
diseases is certain likewise to produce far reach- 
ing results. It proves also that the human 
death rate is a matter of human control once 
that causative factors and modes of treatment 
are thoroughly realized and rationally applied. 
Countless people are alive today who but for 
the principles and practices promulgated by the 
founders of the National Tuberculosis move- 
ment would long since have been dead and 
forgotten. They would have been the victims 
of the apathy and ignorance so vigorously 
denounced upon every occasion by Sir William 
Osler who more than any other may be looked 
upon as the most imposing figure in the back- 
ground of this most gratifying achievement. 

Supplementary to the foregoing, I include an 
interesting table of international tuberculosis 
mortality statistics derived from the Year Book 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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OW would 
you feel 
if you could 
not read the 
news of the 
world? No 
newspapers, 
magazines, 
books, letters, 
not even a 
danger sign or 
awarning 
notice? 


Somewhere near you is a 
grown person groping in 
the dark, in many ways 
helpless as a child, be- 
cause he cannot read or 
write. You can bring 
sunlight into his dark- 
ened life. More than 
that, you may be the 
means of bringing him 
better health. 


Today he cannot read 
messages on disease pre- 
vention. He does not 
know, unless someone 
tells him, important 
rules of health or how to 
keep his family from hav- 
ing diphtheria, smallpox, 
or typhoid fever. These 
and other preventable 
diseases often make illit- 
erate localities their 
breeding places and thus 
endanger the health of 
the educated, despite 
their precautions. 


Perhaps you. share the 
mistaken belief that it is 
impossible to teach 
grown-up illiterates and 
that they are content to 
be illiterate. 


Get the confidence of an 
illiterate and ask him if 
he would like to read and 
write. Tell him he can 
learn to write his name in 
30 minutes and read in a 
few months. In all prob- 
ability his eager response 


“Thank God! 
At last I’ll be 

able to read 
and write.” 


willamaze 
you. 

It may sur- 
prise you to 
learn that the 
majority of il- 
literate per- 
sonsinthe 
United States 
are native 
born. Many 
of them have 
never had a 
chance to learn and do 
not know where to look 
for instruction. 


Illiterates are not hard 
to find—a servant, afarm- 
hand, an employee in 


your own or your neigh-. 


bor’s shop, a laundress, 
a deliveryman, a laborer 
in your neighborhood. 


There are more than 5,- 
000,000 men and women 
in the United States who 
cannot read health mes- 
sages—more than 400,000 
of them are in the State 
of New York, more than 
300,000 in Pennsylvania, 
about 150,000 in Massa- 
chusetts. You can find 
them in every State of 
the Union—in cities, in 
towns and in country 
districts. 


Will you give someone a 
present that he would 
not exchange for hun- 
dreds of dollars---the 
ability to read and write 
---a present which costs 
you nothing? 


Find your illiterate. If 
you will help him to 
learn to read and write, 
the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will 
send you, free of cost, 
grooved writing pads and 
illustrated lessons for be- 
ginners. 

Ask for Booklet 9-SP-9. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Pres. - 





- ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















MANAGERS WANTED 


In Illinois and Missouri 








We have attractive open- 
ings for Managers in sev- 
eral sections of the above 


states. 
confidential. 


Replies strictly 


THE LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Charles A. Moore, President 


Edward C. Wills, Superintendent of Agencies 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


431 S. Dearborn St., 


POSE BARRY DIETZ 


President 


Chicago 


WM. J. ALEXANDER 
Secretary 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 


T. F. BARRY, FOUNDER 
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Dr. Mary’s 


In Which One Who Has Benefited Explains 
the Great Value of the College Policy 


Love Story 


By Harriet A, WARREN 


NE day not long ago, I visited my 
() friend Mary, who is a surgeon at one 

of the Orthopedic hospitals of a 
great eastern city. It was time for “morning 
rounds,” so Mary said, “Come with me, won't 
you, through our convalescent ward. I am sure 
you will find it interesting and the children 
will be glad to see you.” 

So I went with her, and as we entered the 
big, cheery room, with its homey atmosphere, 
the children’s eyes brightened. One little girl 
cried, “See, Doctor Mary, I can bend my arm 
just a wee bit, and I’m sure the new elbow 
joint you put in is going to work.” And a 
tiny boy who had been doomed to almost cer- 
tain blindness before a wonderful operation 
called out, “Oh, Doctor Mary, when they took 
the bandages from my eyes this morning, I 
could see just a tiny bit; won’t you please 
come early tomorrow so that when nurse takes 
them off again, I can see you?” And from 
another, “They gave me my new crutches today 
and I took thre steps—Oh joy.” And so it 
went all through the ward, each child receiving 
an encouraging word and smile from their 
much loved Doctor Mary. 


Explaining Why and How 

Back again in her bright little office, I asked, 
“Won’t you tell me Doctor Mary, how it all 
came about? Just what happened to influence 
you, who might have done so many different 
things, to become a children’s surgeon?” And 
Mary answered with her rare smile, “Surely 
I will, I’m always glad to tell it. It is just 
a little human love story, the great, unselfish 
love of a father for his little daughter.” 

“As you know, I was an only child and 
my father was far from rich, just a professor 
in a small Canadian college, with a very modest 
salary and many demands upon it. But he was 
ambitious for his only child, and as mother 
told me afterward, worried a great deal for 
fear that he might not be able to provide 
money for the education he was so anxious 
for me to have. 

“One night after expressing these fears to 
mother, he said, ‘Well, I am going to talk it 
all over with my old friend, the insurance 
representative, who advised me about the policy 
I took for your protection, soon after we were 
married, Mary. It might be he would have 
something to offer.’ And surely his good friend 
did have something to offer. 

“After listening very quietly to father, he 
said, ‘Yes, indeed, John, I can help you solve 
your problem. If, in addition to what you 
are already saving, you and Mary’s mother 
are willing to sacrifice a little each year for 
the purpose, I will tell you how Mary’s educa- 
tion can be absolutely guaranteed. 

“Did you ever hear of the College Policy? 
It is the answer to your question and its aim 
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is to provide for just such neds as yours.’ 

“Let me tell you exactly how it works. It 
is an endowment policy written to mature at 
college age, and paid for by very easy annual 
deposits during the years a child is growing up. 
The dividends which this policy will earn, if 
left to accumulate, will make it amount to a 
very substantial savings account, and in addi- 
tion it has this insurance protection—if you 
should die, the deposits would immediately 
cease, but total payment of the policy, including 
dividends, will be made at the end of the 
endowment period specified. In this way, 
whether you live or die, Mary’s education can 
be absolutely guaranteed. Doesn’t that sound 
pretty good?’ 

“*To carry this policy for even $1000, would 
give Mary two years at the University or three 
years at any normal school,’ he continued, ‘but 
since you tell me that you are anxious for her 
to have some specialized training, let me sug- 
gest that you take it for $3,000, which with 
the added dividends, will guarantee her $75.00 
a month for four college years, and leave ap- 
proximately $1000 to be given her on her grad- 
uation day with which to begin a career or 
for further study in any chosen work. Think 
what this will mean to Mary, John, if you 
should not live to see her through school. 
Will you take it now?’ 

“This was, in substance,” said Mary, “the 
advice of my father’s good friend, and after 
thanking him, he went home very much in- 
terested to talk it over with mother, who said 
at once: ‘Of course we will take it, Daddy; 
it may be a little hard sometimes to make the 
deposits, but what is love without some sac- 
rifices ?” 


Saving for the Premium 

“So they made the first deposit and laid the 
policy away in an envelope marked ‘For Mary’s 
Education,’ and were very grateful each year 
as they paid the annual premium that their 
minds were at ease concerning my future. 

“The years went by, happy years for us all. 
When I was old enough to understand, Daddy 
told me about the College Policy, and I too 
became interested in saving for it. Now and 
then, when someone gave me money, Daddy 
would say ‘Put it in your bank, dear; we may 
need it when the premium comes due,’ and so 
I watched my education fund grow and spent 
many happy hours making college plans. 

“Then the terrible war came and Daddy 
answered the call of his country, going away 
with greater courage because he knew that 
whatever happened, mother and I would be 
cared for. 

“On the day that I entered high school the 
dreadful message came which told us that 
Daddy had ‘Gone West.’ After my first awful 
grief had passed, the realization began to grow 
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that I must give up all my plans because 
now we could not finish paying for the 
College Policy. Mother did not seem to be 
worried about it, and I hesitated to mention 
the subject. because I didn’t want to add to her 
grief, but one day she said something about 
‘When you go to college, Mary,’ and I answered 
‘But I can’t go now, mother.’ In reply, she 
went to Daddy’s old desk and took out two en- 
velopes which she handed to me. One was 
marked ‘For Mother’ and the other ‘For Mary’s 
Education.’ In mother’s envelope was an 
Ordinary Life Insurance Policy’ which I had 
not understood was a real insurance policy, 
payable whether Daddy lived to make the de- 
posits or not, and with it a letter to me. ‘I 
have always felt,’ it said, ‘that an education 
was the very best thing I could give you Mary, 
and so I took this policy to make sure that 
you could have it anyway whether or not 
anything happened to your Daddy.’ 

“Realizing that my part now was to keep 
faith with Daddy, I resolved that for him I 
would ‘carry on,’ and once more I began to 
plan. I had always loved little children and 
one of my greatest joys was to ‘fix’ everything 
for them, from cut fingers to injured feelings, 
so I decided that with the help of this money 
I would become a children’s surgeon. 

Never Failing Check 

“By studying summers and making up a 
grade, I took my high school course in three 
years and they were happy years for mother and 
me, planning all the time for college, which 
Daddy had so long ago made a certainty for me. 
I chose McGill University at Montreal, because 
in order to realize my dream it was necessary 
to take a pre-medic course, in preparation for 
my later training as a child’s surgeon. 

“On the day that I entered college, my first 
check, ‘Daddy’s check,’ I called it, came from 
the insurance company, and it never failed to 
arrive on the first day of each succeeding 
month for four happy college years. Other 
girls had fathers to send them to college but 
my father was just as surely sending me, a 
fact which became very real to me and made 
his memory very dear. I joined a sorority 
and enjoyed all the good times that any girl 
could wish for, my father’s gift to me. 

“Mother had been asked to be housemother 
for my sorority and we had been able to save 
something, so when on my graduation day I 
was given ‘Daddy’s last check,’ this time for 
$1,000, the remainder of my insurance legacy, 
I knew that I would be able to complete my 
medical education, which with mother’s help 
through three more years of study, I did, and 
that is the story of why I am here today. 

“After finishing school, I won an intereship 
in this hospital and later the appointment as 
house surgeon, and the work I am doing for 
little children is always, in my mind, a living 
memorial to my dear father and his unselfish 
love for his little daughter. 

“Tell me, do you think it was worth while?” 

This, then is “Doctor Mary’s Love Story” 
as she told it to me. Could there be a sweeter? 


[Company managers or general agents desiring to 
use this article in leaflet form are requested to 
communicate with The Spectator.] 
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Answers to Examination Questions 


A Continuation of the Composite Set of Answers to Questions 






Contained in the June, 1929, Examination for 
Degree in the American College 


Answers to Part II]—June C. L. U. 
Examination Questions 


General Education. 
(a) English. 

Question: Select either of the following two 
questions and write an answer of about 300 to 
400 words in length. (Your answer will be 
graded on the basis of all factors essential to 
the writing of good English). 

1, Should you change your old life insurance 


for new? 
2. Why is “rebating’ reprehensible? 
*x* * x 
Answer: 1. A_ policyholder is sometimes 


confronted with the question as to whether it 
would be wise to cash in on his old life insur- 
ance policies and take new ones, using the in- 
terest on the funds he has received to pay the 
new premiums in whole or in part. This pos- 
sibility may arise in his own mind or be sug- 
gested by a life insurance agent of a competing 
company or a so-called “abstractor” or ‘“coun- 
sellor.” In a few very rare cases the procedure 
may be justified but in the overwhelming ma- 
jority it is detrimental to the best interests of 
the insured. In making a change of this kind, 
therefore, it would be well for the insured to 
keep the following consideration in mind: 

(1) Surrender Charges on New Insurance.— 
About 80 per cent of the first year’s premium is 
expended to put the business on the books as 
the costs of agent’s first year commissions, med- 
ical examinations, inspection reports, policy 
writing and similar charges fall due at the time 
of issuance. If one contract is lapsed and an- 
other purchased, there is a duplication of ex- 
pendiure which is an economic waste for the 
business of insurance as a whole. Moreover, 
the company issuing the new contract will not 
be willing to offer the full legal reserve as a 
loan value for at least two or three years, and 
possibly more. Consequently, the insured will 
not have the increase in loan values which 
would have been his by adhering to his original 
program and throughout the life of the new 
policy he will be, directly or indirectly, paying 
off the acquisition cost on the new policy after 
having already paid that on the old. A policy- 
holder to whom a change is proposed might well 
ask himself whether such a move is for his 
benefit or that of the agent making the pro- 
posal. 

(2) Contracts Sybstantially Similar—There 
are no yearly models in life insurance. Regular 
contracts of ordinary life, limited payment life 
and endowment insurance are basically the same 
today as at the beginning of this century. Frills 
may have been added, it is true, but the sub- 
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stance of the promise is the same. Conse- 
quently, a policyholder should not “put off the 
old’ and add the new simply on the plea that 
the old is out of date. Such might be the case 
with automobiles or radios, but seldom with life 
insurance contracts. 

(3) Yield on Investment Element of Old Is 
Good.—At the heart of the suggestion for laps- 
ing the old is the express or implied assumption 
that the insured can invest his funds to better 
advantage than can the insurance carrier. This 
hardly conforms with the facts. A company 
has a large amount of funds so can afford to 
employ experts for handling them. Moreover, 


it is in splendid position to effect a wide diversi-- 


fication among its securities, both as to type 
and geographical location. 


A life insurance policy (if we exclude term) 
consists of an investment element or savings 
account and decreasing term insurance or pro- 
tection. Lapsation means taking out the savings 
element. However, if we compute the cost of 
the decreasing element in the manner suggested 
by M. A. Linton and deduct the expense of 
that protection from the premium, the return 
on the investment element for many contracts is 
in excess of 5 per cent. The policyholder may 
therefore ponder the wisdom of giving up a 
return which is commensurate with that yielded 
by high grade bonds and which involves no man- 
agerial care or expense on his part, in the hope 
of securing a slightly higher return but at the 
risk of losing all. 

(4) A Good Insurance Program May Be 
Built Around Present Holdings.—Relatively 
few persons are fully insured. In many cases, 
therefore, when the dropping of old policies is 
suggested in order to effect a program better 
adapted to a policyholder’s needs, it would have 
been far more sensible to have used the present 
program as a base and add to it such other 
forms as may be necessary to round it out and 
accomplish the insured’s desires. For instance, 
if the savings element has become quite large 
under old contracts and the protection portion 
negligible, the solution is not necessarily to 
take the savings but may more logically be to 
add some policies which largely represent pro- 
tection. 

(5) In General—Many arguments for and 
against the lapsation of old policies in favor of 
the new have been advanced. In the author’s 
judgment, the proponents of such action are 
seldom able to sustain their case. The safest 
rule for the policyholder therefore is to present 
the situation to a competent agent of the old 
company, and then make his decision in the 
light of the facts presented by both sides. 


(b) Economies. 

Question 1: (a) What is the relationship 
between the lav of population (Malthusian 
Law) and the law of diminishing returns? 

(b) State these two laws clearly. 

¢ 38 


Answer: (a) Were it not for the law of 
diminishing returns from land, we would not 
have the law of population. It is only because 
productive land is limited, the productive power 
of the land is exhaustible unless the soil is 
properly treated with fertilizers, etc., and the 
law of diminishing returns, that food supply 
cannot increase commensurately with popula- 
tion. If land could be so intensively cultivated 
that each application of labor and capital would 
produce a proportionate increase in food. any 
amount of food could be gotten from a limited 
tract of land. Obviously, this is not possible. 
Therefore, the close relationship between these 
laws. 

Answer: (b) The law of population, or the 
Malthusian Law, is in brief that population 
tends to outrun subsistence. Or, to put it in 
another way, in a given state of the arts, popu- 
lation tends to increase in a geometrical ratio 
whereas food supplies increase only according 
to an arithmetic ratio so that unless there are 
positive checks, as vice, war, misery, etc., or 
preventive checks, as birth control, the food 
supply will be inadequate to support the popu- 
lation. 

According to the law of diminishing returns, 
after a certain point is reached in the cultivation 
of land, additional applications of labor and 
capital will not add proportionate increases to 
the output. To illustrate, a farmer may be able 
to obtain 30 bushels of wheat by the application 
of 4 units of labor and capital to a given piece 
of land, 40 by the application of 5, 45 by the 
application of 6, 48 by the application of 8, etc. 
In other words, up to a certain point the returm 
will increase as additional units are used, but 
beyond that point, the return per unit will de- 
crease. : 





Question 2: Distinguish between capital 
value and capital goods. Of what practical sig- 
nificance is this distinction? 

* * * 


Answer: Capital value is a fund of wealth 
measured in dollars. Capital goods are the spe- 
cific items of wealth which make up the capital 
value. Thus a home is a capital good. If the 
home is worth $10,000 this is its capital value. 

The practical significance of this is that capi- 
tal goods as such cannot be represented en 
masse. One cannot add three apples and two 
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pears. This same thing is true of all capital 
goods. But if the three apples are worth 5 
cents and the two pears are worth 10 cents 
apiece we can add their values and say that we 
have 35 cents worth of apples and pears. So, 
too, the value of capital goods can be added 
giving their capital value. This is useful for 
purposes of economic analysis. 





Question 3: What effect would a pronounced 
rise in the commodity price level have upon: 

(a) the market prices of bonds? 

(b) the standard of living of the salaried 

class? 

(c) the wage earner’s income? 

(d) a debtor corporation? 

Give reasons in each case. 

* %* * 

Answer: (a) A pronounced rise in the 
commodity price level would have the effect 
of lowering the market prices of bonds. Bonds 
sell on a yield basis. As prices go up, the in- 
terest on the bonds will purchase less commodi- 
ties. In other words, there is less real income. 
Moreover, a rise in commodity prices is usually 
attended by increasing business, greater profits 
in industry, a rise in stock prices, etc., with 
the result that bonds will be sold and stocks 
bought, thus causing a rise in stock prices but 
a fall in bond prices because of slackening in 
the demand. 

(b) The standard of living of the salaried 
class will suffer. Salary scales do not change 
readily so if there is a rise in commodity prices 
with little change in money salaries, the money 
salaries will purchase less (less real income) 
and the standard of living will suffer. 

(c) The wage earner’s income will go up as 
commodity prices but not as soon or as rapidly. 
There is always a lag between rising prices and 
rising wages but the demand for labor in order 
to maintain production and get in on the profits 
incident to rising prices causes competition for 
labor and a consequent increase in wages. 

(d) A debtor corporation profits because the 
money it pays out in interest to bondholders or 
creditors, or loans it repays, are paid in a me- 
dium which has less purchasing pwer. Con- 
versely, the creditors receive less real income 
so suffer as a consequence. 

All the above have been well demonstrated in 
the past decade or so. 





Question 4: Distinguish between competi- 
tive price and monopoly price, showing how 
each is determined in a given market. 

x ok * 

Answer: A competitive price is a price de- 
termined by demand and supply under conditions 
of free competition. A monopoly price is a 
price determined largely by demand, for monop- 
oly implies control, either partial or complete, 
of the supply. A competitive price is fixed at 
that point where demand and supply are in 
equilibrium and this in the long run tends to 
establish itself at the cost of production of the 
article, by a representative firm. A monopoly 
price is, however, not fixed at the cost of pro- 
duction, but at that price which will yield the 
largest returns. This is not the highest price 
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that can be obtained for it. Thus if 1000 units 
can be sold a $1 apiece and 2000 at 75 cents 
apiece, and 1000 can be produced at 40 cents 
apiece and 2000 at 42 cents apiece, 2000 units 
will be produced and sold for the profit is $660 
at 75 cents apiece. If only 1000 had been pro- 
duced at 40 cents and sold at $1, the profit 
would have been only $600. If 3000 could be 
sold at 65 cents and produced at. 45 cents, only 
$600 profit would be realized. Hence, 2000 will 
be produced and the price established at 75 
cents. 





Question 5: Assuming that inheritance tax 
laws as such cannot be abolished, would you 
favor universal and complete exemption of life 
insurance proceeds from the application of such 
taxation? Why? 

cd * * 

Answer: I would not favor universal and 
complete exemption of life insurance proceeds 
from all inheritance taxes, although I do think 
there should be a very substantial amount, pos- 
sibly $100,000 exempted. The reason I would 
not favor complete exemption is that taxation is 
necessary to run a government and taxes on 
the right to receive or transfer property at 
death are a painless and rather satisfactory 
method of raising revenue. It should not be 
possible for anyone to evade his share of these 
responsibilities through an agency such as life 
insurance. If such should become the practice, 
the life insurance institution is apt to suffer in 
public esteem. On the other hand, I believe 
that a policyholder should be permitted to pro- 
vide substantial insurance protection for his 
family without such protection being taxed. 


The Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Problem 


(Concluded from page 17) 


TUBERCULOSIS—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS 
LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES 










Respir- All 
atory ‘orms 
Country Year System 
OL SE SOT oe 1914 40 (a) 
CANNING. «5 5.5.6.0 nto aceewcs 926 42 45 
Union of South Africa (Whites) 1925 38 45 
TAN COMIEO 5 occ 5 cc ccsnenes 1926 44 54 
New South Wales... .- 1926 49 55 
Ontario (Canada)... 1926 48 
Australia 1926 52 59 
asmania. 1926 52 62 
WEEE. Siac icacwcececee ate ce 1926 55 63 
NE AUSITOUR. 0c 665s ceceen's 1926 61 70 
PT Ss Giga sieiadacsis os RE 1926 66 71 
Western Australia............ 1926 67 72 
Canada (including Quebec).... 1926 69 84 
United States (Registration 
BRD ry oo a,0 sisiecS acon we oie-a 1925 76 87 
RW WON ae oo nc cis cae 1926 80 89 
OOS RR SAE Rite 1926 69 89 
England and Wales.......... 1926 77 96 
HDR UEINAD « 0 << 0015505006 be 416) 1926 72 96 
ee ree ere 1926 69 99 
eee err ery cr 1925 85 100 
OEE cee ree 1924 71 103 
CSTE TIIALGNIL <5. 0 6214.0: w ivin' 1924 85 109 
ON 5.5 ois cp cine. eiees os 1925 (a) 109 
Oe eer 1924 101 120 
Quebec (Canada)... 1926 105 128 
PION «9.5:5 «10-8066 ~« 1926 (a) 132 
EARP Mena Parone 1923 110 143 
Northern Ireland..........2.. 1926 (a) 146 
THIGH POS State. oss sence cesses 1926 113 147 
i aan (oa ese eve aataters 1926 (a) 151 
es Para ee 1924 111 153 
PME hve iia Sia Acie a ¥o 816,60 30 1925 (a) 166 
PID ee a ois bw so ok se % valsere 1925 (a) 171 
NOG acs 00! 6:5 01s 6:05 0 we wots 1923 148 1 
|" le ER BN gree SE Doar 1925 137 194 
Czecho-Slovakia........0.0+- 1926 175 196 
MEM Sa faa. cigs ecais.cib-aveaiaiererté 1923 223 232 
MEMEMRMES.S 6 ores -c.0 reas tes ag ee-e.e 1926 211 242 
CS nn ry reer 1925 214 260 
MEME So coos coca ee evalbiae a: 1926 231 299 


—Paid-for production to September 1, 1929, was 
$14,320,274 as $9,284,693 in 1928 for the 
Keane-Patterson Agency. 
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Waite Announces Financial 
Plans of Agricultural 


Capital to Be Increased to 
$3,000,000 While Surplus 
Will Reach $5,551,063 


Declare 25 Per Cent Dividend 








Increase Also Planned for the Empire 
State Doubling Its Present 
Capital 





The board of directors of the Agricultural 
and the Empire State Insurance companies, 
through H. R. Waite, president, have issued 
a detailed announcement of their plans for 
increasing the capital of the Agricultural from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 and the Empire State 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 and a meeting of 
stockholders has been called for September 
20, for the purpose of acting upon these 
recommended increases. 

Subject to the capital stock of the Agricul- 
tural being increased, the board has declared 
a stock dividend of 25 per cent payable on 
October 1 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 26. This 
dividend will amount to 20,000 shares of stock 
with a total par value of $500,000, which will 
increase the capital of the company to $2,500,000. 
Stockholders of record on September 26 will 
have the privilege of subscribing to these shares 
to the extent of one new share to each four 
shares held on record date. This sale will 
result in adding to the capital an additional 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 to the surplus account. 

The present cash dividend rate of the com- 
pany is $4.000 per share per annum, plus 25c 
extra each quarter. The directors plan, as 
long as conditions warrant, to continue the 
rate of $4.00 per share, eliminating the extra, 
so that a stockholder not wishing to exercise 
his rights to subscribe to new stock will 
receive exactly the same cas returns as he 
does on the present basis. 

At the rate of $4 per year cash dividend, 
the yield on a stockholder’s additional invest- 
ment in case he exercises his rights to subscribe 
to the additional 20,000 shares of stock at 
$75 per share, will be 5.33 per cent but, if he 
does not subscribe to the additional stock, 
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the rights may be sold for a substantial value. 
It is expected that a market will be created 
whereby a stockholder will have an opportunity 
to sell his subscription rights if he does not 
care to exercise them. 

After the plan is put through, on the basis 
of the figures as of June 30, 1929, the published 
statements of Agricultural Insurance Company 
and of Empire State Insurance Company will 
be approximately as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
RUE ialiccnd eine wan imate deeiede $17,500,000.00 


Reserve for contingencies ............ 500,000.00 
Reserve for depreciation of securities.. 1,000,000.00 
CAME < Schenacedaseseactrudeatneeeee 3,000,000.00 
SOG, arv:n head ac Bare Te OME PE TTC 5,551,063.00 
Empire State InNsuRANCE COMPANY 
PRES) ciccaupadandee uae eata mds ode koa $2,525,540.00 
Reserve for contingencies ............ 150,000.00 
GaGUAE . Sandusdennevagubevevar evecare 1,000,000.00 
SORE: <ococt oes neem teesrewneiddon 1,023,397.00 


Conway Appoints Deputy 





Francis P. Ward Leaves Post in 
Liquidation Bureau to Assist 
New York Commissioner 

Albert Conway, superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, appointed Francis 
P. Ward, second deputy superintendent of 
insurance. : 

Mr. Ward was born in the city of New York 
and educated in the public schools of Brooklyn, 
St. Johns College, New York Law School 
and Brooklyn Law School. He was admitted 
to the Bar in 1906 and entered general practice 
the same year. In 1915, he was elected a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention, in 1921 
he was appointed an assistant corporation coun- 
sel of the city of New York, and served in 
that capacity until 1924. In 1924, he was 
appointed to the liquidation bureau of the State 
Department of Insurance and has served in that 
capacity since. 

During his term of office in the liquidation 
bureau of the insurance department, Mr. Ward 
has won unusual recognition in the insurance 
world. Among his outstanding accomplish- 
ments has been the successful handling of many 
companies taken over by the insurance depart- 
ment for liquidation. In a great portion of 
these the department has been able to pay sub- 
stantial dividends, in many, dividends as high 
as 100 per cent. 

Mr. Ward is a member of the New York 
and Brooklyn Bar Associations. 






Security Corp. Plans Huge 
Capital Increase 


To Be Acted Upon At Meeting 
of Stockholders Called 
for September 25 


Another Issue of Stock Shortly 





Corporation Organized as a Holding 
Company for Home Insurance 
Group 





That the capital of the Home Fire Security 
Corporation be increased to $100,000,000 and 
that each stockholder of record at the close of 
business September 25, be given the right to 
subscribe at $20 per share to one additional 
share of stock for each share held by him, was 
recommended by the board of directors at a 
meeting held recently and a meeting of the 
stockholders for the purpose of acting upon 
these recommendations has been called for 
September 25, at 10 A. M. at the office of the 
company, located at 59 Maiden Lane, New 
York city. 

The Home Fire Security Corporation was 
organized in 1928 as a holding company for the 
stock companies affiliated with the Home In- 
surance Company, which might be secured in 
future, and has a capital of $1,800,000 divided 
into 180,000 shares. The number of shares were 
made the same as that of the Home Insurance 
Company (whose shares are, however, of $100 
per value) and the shareholders of the Home 
were given rights to subscribe to shares of the 
holding company, share for share at $15, thus 
creating a surplus of $900,000. 


The stock of the Georgia Home Insurance 
Company was purchased by the Home Fire 
Security, which also handled the purchase of 
part of the shares of the National Liberty, Bal- 
timore American and Peoples National Fire In- 
surance companies. Another $1,800,000 of stock 
of the Security Company will be issued shortly. 
under the plan of the directors, which will 
leave in the treasury $96,400,000 to be issued 
in future. This is being done, apparently, that 
the Home management may place itself in read- 
iness to take advantage of opportunities to se- 
cure control of other companies. 


Fire Insurance 
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St. Louis Underwriters and 
Companies Agree 


Agents Not to Pay Ten Per 
Cent Refund—No Charge 
for Endorsements 


Resolution Adopted by Assn. 





Refund to Be Made on Fire, Hail, 
Lightning, Windstorm and Use 


and Occupancy Insurance 





The decision of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies operating in Missouri to abandon their 
demands that the agents return 10 per cent 
of their commissions on business placed since 
February 1, 1929, has resulted in the Fire 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis with- 
drawing its demands that the companies pay 
to the members of the association a flat fee 
of 35 cents for each endorsement made in 
obtaining receipts from policyholders for re- 
funds on premiums paid since February 1, 1928. 

The executive committee of the St. Louis 
association at its meeting held on August 29 
adopted the following resolution covering the 
return of commission and service charge ques- 
tions. 

“Whereas, the companies have now agreed to 
withdraw the charge for return commissions 
on policies effective between February 1, 1928, 
and July 31, 1929, under which return premiums 
are to be made under the 10 per cent return 
reduction ordered by the insurance department 
on fire, lightning and windstorm insurance, and 

“Whereas, the companies preparing refund 
checks for the return premiums, thus relieving 
the agents of the expense in preparing these 
rebates, endorsements and receipts, and to 
show our appreciation for this fine spirit of 
co-operation, 

“Be It Therefore Resolved: That paragraph 
five of resolutiondated August 15, 1929, read- 
ing as follows, be rescinded: 

“That a charge of thirty-five cents be made 
to the companies for each endorsement, as a 
part-payment for the labor and expense re- 
quired in preparing the endorsements and pro- 
curing the necessary receipts.” 

The resolution was signed by Joseph F. 
Hickey, president, and Jesse P. Henry, sec- 
retary, of the Fire Underwriters Association. 

With the return commissions question effec- 
tively disposed of, the work of making actual 
refunds of 10 per cent on the policies placed 
since February 1, 1928, got under way on Sep- 
tember 3 and within the next week or so every 
policyholder in the State entitled to a refund 
will be paid. Agents in all parts of the State 
are co-operating with their companies in an 
effort to quickly pay out the refund checks. 
There is no uniform system of making the 
refunds in use. This has caused some con- 
fusion in the larger agencies that represent 
a number of insurance companies. Some com- 
panies are using drafts while others are making 
payments through their local agents, charging 
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the amount returned in their monthly reports. 
Each company is free to use its own system 
of making the refunds. Some companies in- 
structed their agents to cease making endorse- 
ments after August 31 and to promptly there- 
after forward receipts for such endorsements 
as have been made. These companies plan to 
determine the amount of refund due each policy- 
holder and will then forward drafts to the 
agents for delivery to the payee. 

Companies have notified their agents that the 
10 per cent refund will be paid on fire, light- 
ning, hail and windstorm insurance, including 
use and occupancy, rents and leasehold, but not 
to include automobile, explosion, sprinkler 
leakage or riot and civil commotion policies. 

Where policies have been assigned the refund 
is to be paid to the last assignee. 


Changes in U. S. Branch of 
Royal and L. & L. & G. 


Fortington, O'Neill, Reid and Warner 
to Execute Duties of General At- 
torney—C hange in Fire Depts. 


Arising out of the recent coordination of 
the boards and the management of the Royal 
and the Liverpool & London & Globe at Liver- 
pool arrangements are being made for a closer 
association of the interests of the companies in 
the United States. 

F. B. Kellam, having reached the retiring age, 
will relinquish the position of general attorney 
of the Royal after nearly forty-two years of 
service with the company. The duties of that 
office for both the Royal and the Liverpool & 
London & Globe will in future be exercised by 
Messrs. H. A. Fortington, F. J. O’Neill, A. 
Duncan Reid and Harold Warner, and with a 
view to a more cohesive operation of the com- 
bined interests of the two companies Harold 
Warner has been appointed fire manager and 
William Mackintosh assistant fire manager of 
both the Royal and of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe for the United States. Messrs. H. T. 
Cartlidge and C. A. Nottingham will continue 
as assistant United States fire managers of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 

No other changes are contemplated in the of- 
ficials and staffs of the companies and the pres- 
ent business organization in this country will 
be maintained, the existing departmental offices 
to be continued as heretofore. These changes 
will become effective October 1, 1929. 





Appointed State Agent for 
Pennsylvania 

The Southern Fire Insurance Company of 
New York announces the appointment of N. E. 
Moyer as State Agent for Pennsylvania, the 
appointment having become effective Sept. 1. 

Mr. Moyer entered the insurance business in 
1914, as inspector for Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the middle department until 1917. In 
1919 he returned to his former connection as dis- 
trict secretary at Cumberland, Md., remaining 
there until he accepted special agency for Svea 
and Hudson in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware. 
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Philadelphia Once Again 
in Throes of Discontent 


Agents at Loggerheads With 
Local Companies on 
Amendments 


Definition of Solicitor Cause 





Acceptance by Companies Would 
Pave Way Toward Signing a 
New Agency Agreement 





PHILADELPHIA, September 10—Wéith the 
Eastern Underwriters Association meeting in 
New York on Thursday to discuss, among other 
things, the Philadelphia situation, it is rather 
interesting to note that the opinion current 
among Philadelphia agents is that the situation 
is as far from being settled as ever. 

From reliable sources, it is gathered that the 
Philadelphia agents will stand firm for the 
adoption of the amendments and to all offers 
made by the companies will ask “Where are 
our amendments ?” 

Although the Philadelphia Association of 
Fire Underwriters did not reject the amend- 
ments to the by-laws, it did, at the special 
meeting this summer, table all action on them 
pursuant to the call of another meeting at the 
discretion of the chairman. 

The agents contend that the companies pre- 
vented action on the amendments at the last 
session. They also declare that the amendments 
will put teeth into the by-laws of the board and 
will enable Philadelphia to be placed on a high 
ethical standard with all violations meeting 
with stiff penalties. 

As far as can be gathered, the only point 
at issue lies in the amendment which defines a 
solicitor. According to the agents there are 
many solicitors in Philadelphia who are really 
not solicitors. They state that outside com- 
panies are willing to accept their viewpoint 
in the matter but that the local companies refuse 
to accept the amendment as it stands. The 
Philadelphia companies, it is said, are willing 
to accept the amendment as far as future ap- 
pointment of solicitors are concerned but are 
not willing to make it retroactive, a point for 
which the agents are fighting. 

The Philadelphia companies, it is said, con- 
tend that to make the solicitor rule retroactive 
would seriously affect the business that they 
have spent years in building up. 


Fall Meeting Scheduled 

The regular fall meeting of the National 
Fire Waste Council will be held at the head- 
quarters of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington, D. C., Tuesday, 
October 1. T. F. Cunneen, manager of the 
National Chamber stresses the point that 
“coming as it does just before Fire Prevention 
Week, which is the starting point of the year’s 
activity, this meeting looms up as especially 
important.” 
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Michigan Ass’n. Holds 
Annual Meeting 


Automobile Insurance Situation 
Still Far from Satisfactory 
to Agents 


a 


Report on Recommendations 





Urge Simplification of Rate Making 
Methods for Convenience of 
the Public 





(Special Despatch from a Staff Correspondent) 

Detroit, Micu., Sept. 10, 1929.—Its attend- 
ance swelled by the presence of the National 
Association in Detroit this week, the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents held today at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel was one of the most successful and en- 
thusiastic meetings the organization has ever 
known. The meeting marked the official close 
of a year of remarkable achievements. 

Fred L. Winter, president of the association, 
in his address opening the session, stressed par- 
ticularly the work accomplished by the legisla- 
tive committee under the chairmanship of Clyde 
B. Smith of Lansing, who is also chairman of 
the executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. The Michigan 
association was in no small way responsible for 
the enactment of the Michigan insurance code, 
a measure which has been universally acknowl- 
edged as a beneficent piece of legislation for the 
insurance public, agent and company. 

Mr. Smith, in reporting on the activities of 
the legislative committee during the year, paid 
a warm tribute to Commissioner C. D. Livings- 
ton, whose thorough understanding, as a former 
agent, of the situation and whose complete co- 
operation enabled the agents of Michigan to see 
their platform on agency qualification incor- 
porated in the State statutes, and also to see 
most of the legislation inimical to their interests 
smothered before being put to a vote. 

A vigorous and searching report was read be- 
fore the association by G. Leo Weadock of 
Saginaw, chairman of a committee appointed to 
inquire into the automobile situation in Michi- 
gan. At a meeting last November with the 
Western Automobile Conference, the agents of- 
fered several recommendations for improving 
the present unsatisfactory conditions among 
which were: 


1—To simplify rate sheets and manuals a 
proposal to rate by list prices instead of by 
makes and models. In this manner a single 
page would contain the rates for all cars in a 
given territory for all classes of coverage. This 
would enable eight or ten classifications to cover 
all makes and models of cars whereas the pres- 
ent manuals list hundreds. The flexibility of 
the ‘list price sheets alone, argued the agents, 
should be sufficient recommendation for their 
adoption. 

2—Recommendation of $15 and $25 deductible 


Fire Insurance 


collison insurance as well as the $50 and $100. 
3—Classification for collison by age groups, 
as now used for fire and theft. 

4—Reduction in the glass breakage rates 
which are about twice the amount charged by 
the principle competition, with the idea that 
when no collison insurance was carried this 
might add some coverage to the assured and 
revenue to the company. 

5—A recommendation to allow 10 per cent 
from manuals on renewals when no losses have 
occurred in the previous year. 

6—Reduce collision rates for the second, third 
and subsequent cars of private pleasure type 
of one ownership. 


7—Provide road maps for delivery with poli- 
cies and for advertising purposes. 

8—Make the filing back of policies show the 
hazards covered and not covered, so that no 
misunderstanding could be had with an assured 
in the event of a claim being made for a haz- 
ard for which no premium was paid. 

9—Change the age limit restriction in the fire 
policy to conform with the State law licensing 
drivers. 

10—Make the policy so far as other insurance 
is concerned, contributory with other valid 
and collectible insurance, or as excess over 
finance companies’ policies on fire and theft, so 
that the equity of the owner could at all times 
be fully covered. 

11—Include the fire, theft, windstorm and 
marine coverages under one rate instead of 
divided. 

The report expressed dissatisfaction with the 
companies’ reception of these recommendations 
and advised the members that the carriers 
seemed reluctant to scrap their rate-making 
machinery even though it is clear that it is out 
of date and hampers their agents’ production 
and permits and fosters unstable competition. 

“We feel,” stated Mr. Weadock, “that insur- 
ance on automobiles is a very important factor 
in the livelihood of the modern agent and that 
the rate-making equipment should be modern- 
ized by simplification and methods of obtaining 
rates so that agents can more readily and ade- 
quately quote their clients. We hesitate to sug- 
gest what the alternative may be if this is not 
done. We deplore the existence and activity 
of concerns of limited financial responsibility, 
questionable adjustment and agency practices 
that do, and as time goes on, will more so, 
shake the confidence of the public in insurance. 
Mutuals thrive on excessive rates and high 
dividends. Increased volume at adequate rates 
will insure honest return to invested capital.” 

A recommendation was made to the local 
boards throughout Michigan that they adopt 
uniformity in the matter of names. 

The 1930 convention was awarded to Port 
Huron, which city gracefully stepped aside this 
year in favor of Detroit when it was learned 
that the National Convention was coming here. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year fol- 
lows: President, G. Leo Weadocks, of Sagi- 
naw; vice-president, George J. Lieber, of De- 
troit, and treasurer, Zelin Goodell, of Lansing. 


National Ass’n. Convention 
(Concluded from page 3) 


offer to “come clean” on every thing they know 
about a risk, and offer, in short, the same loy- 
alty a company may expect of a home office 
official. 

The agents, however, expect and demand 
treatment in kind from the companies, and un- 
hesitatingly affirm that they will favor those 
companies that subscribe to the principles of the 
National Association, and who carry out those 
principles in the conduct of their business. 

To their fellow members the National As- 
sociation agents pledge themselves to maintain 
intimate and friendly relations with other 
agencies in their communities, and to compete 
with them on an honorable and fair basis. Mis- 
representation, commercial bribery and conduct 
reflecting on the insurance business on the 
whole is placed on the index expurgatoris. 

Unselfish service is finally decreed as the ideal 
which will create the public confidence which 
the insurance business merits, and to the fur- 
therance of such principles as the members of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents 
have pledged themselves. 

The program now being offered to the con- 
vention attendance is in keeping with the se- 
rious intentions which they set forth in their 
code. Business development, with particular 
stress on agency management, is the keynote of 
the business sessions. 

Papers on these subjects by R. P. DeVan, 
Clyde B. Smith, Albert Dodge and others are 
presented elsewhere in this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

The most brilliant get-together dinner the 
convention has ever known took place on 
Tuesday night, when over 1150 guests trooped 
into the Grand Ball Room for a gala social 
evening. President R. P. DeVan acted as toast- 
master, and introduced the local and national 
celebrities in his usual gracious and witty fash- 
ion. Professional talent of unusual caliber con- 
ducted the evening’s entertainment. 

General regret and sympathy was expressed 
at the enforced departure of W. Eugene Har- 
rington, who was called to Washington, be- 
cause of the death of his mother. 

An outstanding event on this year’s pro- 
gram is the past presidents’ dinner, which will 
be held on Thursday evening. Since this re- 
port has already noted the appearance of C. C. 
Roth, 1915-1916 president and W. Eugene 
Harrington, chief executive of the association 
in 1927. Other past presidents expected at the 
dinner are Cliff C. Jones, Frank R. Bell, James 
C. Case, now an officer of the Excelsior Tire: 
Ed. M. Allen, now executive vice-president of 
the National Surety Company; A. W. Neale, 
Chas. F. Wilson, E. J. Topping and G. D. 
Markham, president of the association in 1900 
and 1901, who is scheduled to deliver one of 
the most important addresses of the session. 

Although the members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Natiorial Association were on the 
scene early they were banqueted shortly after 
their arrival by the Detroit Local Agents Asso- 
ciation. William A. Doyle, president of the lo- 
cal association, was toastmaster. 
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General Brokers Association to 


Honor Supt. Conway 





Governor Roosevelt and Many 
Other Prominent State 
Officials to Attend 


General Brokers Association of the Metro- 
politan District, Inc., announces through its 
dinner committee, that a testimonial dinner will 
be tendered to the Honorable Albert Conway, 
superintendent of insurance of the State of 
New York on the evening of October 22, 1929, 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor. 

Mayor James J. Walker has been invited and 
although he has numerous other engagements 
for that evening, will probably be present. 

Among those who have accepted the invi- 
tation of the committee to be guests of the 
association and to honor Mr. Conway, are the 
following: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor of the State 
of New York; Joseph A. McGinnies, Speaker 
of the Assembly of the State of New York; 
Terrance F. Cunneen, manager of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.; B. Roger Wales, chairman, insurance 
committee, State Senate, N. Y.; Theodore L. 
Rogers, former member of Assembly; James 
A. Beha, former superintendent of insurance 
of the State of New York; Albert Dodge, 
president of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, N. Y.; John J. Canning, 
president, Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York; Mortimer L. Nathanson, presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Brokers’ Association, N. Y.; 
Frank L. Gardiner, past president National 
Association of Insurance Agents and chairman 
of Legislative Committee of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents; Leonard L. 
Saunders, executive secretary, Insurance Feder- 
ation of the State of New York; J. L. Wood, 
chief of complaint bureau of the insurance 
department of the State of New York; George 
H. Jamieson, chief, Co-operative Licensing 
Bureau, insurance department of the State of 
New York. 


Two New Agency Organizations 
Incorporating in Michigan 

LaNnsING, Micu., September 9.—Two agency 
organizations filed incorporation papers with the 
Secretary of State during the past week. The 
Alexander H. Sibley Company, 3366 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, is capitalized at $100,000, and 
its incorporators are: Frances W. Sibley, Mark 
M. Sibley of Grosse Pointe, and Mabel Erring- 
to of Detroit. 


Insurance Research Committee 
Appointed by Legislature 

The House of Representatives of the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature now in extra session has 
appointed an “Insurance Research Committee” 
to investigate allegedly excessive fire insurance 
rates charged in that State. Property owners 
have been invited to appear before the commit- 
tee and testify. 
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Companies Co-operate with 
Commissioner 


Incompetent Agents Will Be 
Eliminated—Must Qualify 
in Order to Get License 





Many Applications Are Filed 





Majority of Business Has Been 
Written by a Comparative Small 
Percentage of Agents 





Lansinc, Micu., September 2.—Praiseworthy 
co-operation with the department authorities in 
putting into effect the provisions of the revised 
insurance code is being given by the majority 
of carriers, according to department officials. 

The new code became effective August 28 
and consequently there has been insufficient time 
as yet for any test cases to arise. The mutuals 
and reciprocals which, for the first time, are 
required to license their agents have been filing 
applications and there have, so far, been few 
occasions for rejecting the applications although 
the commissioner is given virtually unlimited 
power in the matter of passing on agents’ 
qualifications. The carriers, however, are be- 
lieved to have done some weeding of their 
own organizations and applications have not 
been filed for those representatives who could 
not pass muster as competent agents. The 
majority of delays in licensing, to date, have 
been merely those necessary to permit checking 
on corporate and co-partnership agency or- 
ganizations. 

Although Commissioner Charles D. Living- 
ston has not had the opportunity as yet to 
establish his policy under the new code, much 
speculation is arising among representatives 
of the stock carriers as to the extent he will 
utilize his powers in the matter of insisting 
upon qualified agents. He has from time to 
time declared that many agents who now hold 
licenses do not deserve them and he has pointed 
out that a very large percentage of the business 
is written by a very small percentage of the 
agents. He has already made some progress 
in clearing from the agents’ lists those persons 
who obtained licenses merely to dodge the pro- 
visions of the anti-rebating laws. This was 
accomplished merely by using a combination 
questionnaire and application blank by which 
it could quite easily be determined whether the 
applicant was writing a general business or was 
merely placing his own business or that of a 
relative or business associate or employer at 
a liberal discount, represented by the commis- 
sion. Some agents whose fire records were 
found to be bad have also come in for depart- 
ment censure if not actual license revocation. 
Now that the commissioner has so much 
stronger a legal weapon, his procedure will be 
carefully watched. 





—Of all the fire inspections made in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., during August by the Fire Prevention Bureau 
of the fire department, nearly 50 per cent of the haz- 
ards were found to be defective. 
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Suburban Agents Association 
Seeks New Agreement 





Want Same Commission Suburban 
Territory as Obtained for 
Philadelphia Business 


Norristown, Pa., September 10.—With the 
Philadelphia agency situation still as muddled 
as ever, another problem has cropped up for 
the companies to solve. 

The Philadelphia Suburban Association is 
seeking a new agency agreement but the situa- 
tion does not appear one that will prove diffi- 
cult for the companies to solve. 

The old agreement was renewed until Sep- 
tember 1 and has since been renewed “tempor- 
arily.” The temporary agreement calls for a 
differential between what the agents formerly 
received and a 20, 25 and 30 per cent commis- 
sion scale with the agents receiving ten per cent 
on 20'per cent business and 5 per cent on 25 
per cent business. 

The point at issue, according to Alvin Beyer, 
chairman of the Philadelphia Suburban Asso- 
ciation is the 35 per cent commission on dwell- 
ings paid in Phladelphia as compared with 30 
per cent paid in the suburban territory. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Beyer, suburban agents have 
Philadelphia offices and are receiving the 30 
per cent commission on dwellings whereas the 
100 per cent suburban agent is getting only 
30 per cent. What the suburban agents seek 
is a 35 per cent commission on dwellings for 
the suburban territory as well as in Philadel- 
phia. 

Suburban agents declare that there can be 
no settlement of the question until all the agents 
receive the same commission. However, they 
are not planning any action at this time but 
are simply marking time until the Philadelphia 
situation is cleared. 


New Fire Company Starts 
This Week 





Kansas City Fire and Marine Writes 
First Policy on Municipal 
Owned Property 

Kansas City, Mo., September 9.—The new 
Kansas City Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany became a going concern this week, which 
marked the first day of actual policy writing. 
The corporation, managed by R. B. Jones & 
Sons, starts with the advantage of the facili- 
ties and contacts of the organizing company 
with offices in the Federal Reserve Bank 
Building. The company starts with $1,000,000 
capital and surplus. Morton T. Jones is presi- 
dent of the organization. } 

In advance of the opening day, complimentary 
premiums of more than $10,000 for coverage 
on small preferred risks have been received 
from well wishers. The city of Kansas City 
is applicant for policy No. 1, taking $50,000 
fire and tornado insurance on the new passenger 
station at the municipal airport. 
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Teeth Tossed Out of Porthole 


Passenger on board a Transatlantic liner had placed his 
artificial teeth in a glass of water in his stateroom. The’ 
steward, not knowing the teeth were in the glass, threw 
the water and the teeth through the port hole. Passenger 
collected $750.00 for loss of the teeth under an “All Risks” 
Tourist Floater Policy arranged through 


A. F. SHAW & CO., Inc. 


Insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


General Agents—“All Risks’? Department 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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Alamac 


Broadway at 7Ist Street, N. Y. 
Endicott 5000 


A pleasant, modern, home away from home. 
Accessible to every point in the metropolitan area 
by express subway at our door. 


Finest Food and Cuisine 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 
$3.50 Single—$5.00 Double, Up 


Wire Collect for Reservation 


Direction 


JULIUS KELLER 
Of Famous Canoe Place Inn 




















SUCCESSFUL ANSWERS TO 
C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS 


The Question and Answer Series of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters’ Examination published in five installments in 
THE INSURANCE FIELD, aroused such intense interest 
throughout the country that in response to the many re- 
nage os from our subscribers, we have reprinted it in book- 
et form. 


32 pages, 6” x 9”, crammed with absorbing fundamentals 
of the life insurance business, including Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, Commercial and Insurance Law, Finance 
and General Educational features. 


This series does not purport to show perfect answers to 
each question, nor to indicate that the answers presented 
were the best that appeared on any paper, but rather to give 
representative answers. Many of the questions and prob- 
lems involved the use of judgment on the part of the can- 
didate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be 
expected. Credit was given for the reasonableness of a 
candidate’s answer and the intelligence with which he ap- 
plied his knowledge. 


Single copy $1.00, postpaid 
Discount on quantity orders 


Send Your Order to 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 


P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 
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Stating The Case For The Agent 


The Purposes, Accomplishments and Ambitions of the National 






Association of Insurance Agents Find Fluent Expression 
in These Extracts from the President’s Address 


which is combined the administration report, 
before the thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
on Wednesday, September 11, R. P. De Van 
of Charleston, W. Va., spoke in part as follows: 


fF delivering the presidential address, with 


To the Members: We are met in our thirty- 
fourth annual convention to review the activi- 
ties of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents during the past year. It has been so 
busy that few present are not informed on the 
matters that have engaged us. The period 
has been one that tried the steel and temper 
of all agents. Out of that test has emerged 
again the fundamental fact that the National 
Association, the trade association of insurance 
agents, is their only adequate approach to the 
problems before us. 


Trade Association Movement 


This is the day of trade association, as 
President Hoover showed, while Secretary of 
Commerce, in his foreword to “Trade Asso- 
ciation Activities,” published by his department 
in 1927: “ trade association have made 
a most valued contribution to our economic 
progress Within the last few years 
trade associations have rapidly developed into 
legitimate and constructive fields of the utmost 
public interest and have marked a fundamental 
step in the gradual evolution of our whole 
economic life.” 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
said in a newspaper advertisement not long ago: 
“Factors making for business improvement are 
factors lessening credit risks and increasing 
the demand for banking facilities . . . The 
modern trade association is one of these 
factors.” 

We know of no other organization in our 
business which takes such a broad—the trade 
association—view of insurance in its relation 
to the public and as a part of the general 
economic scheme, as the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. Naturally one of its 
great functions is to conserve and advance the 
interests of its members. But that function 
is not discharged in selfish fashion, at the 
expense of service to the public or the well- 
being of the business. 

If a business cannot regulate itself then 
government is going to step in; to insurance 
that danger is forty-eight times greater than 
to any other business. No organization is 
striving so earnestly to bring about harmony 
among all factors in insurance as the National 
Association. Companies in their organizations 
seem able to make but little united progress. 
With them individual competition appears to 
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bar co-operation. Thus the National Associa- 
tion is an insurance trade organization, not of 
local agents alone. 


Dignity of Insurance Agent 


To aid each individual member to realize 
his true dignity as an insurance agent is an 
important association objective. The property- 
owner cannot put his premium money into a 
slot machine and receive a policy of insurance, 














R. P. DeVan, President National Association 
of Insurance Agents 


together with the necessary service. Nor is 
the renewal left to chance or the assured’s 
memory. In short, the qualified agent assumes 
his client’s insurance worries, and _ thereby 
builds confidence in himself and the whole 
insurance business. An outsider cannot realize 
fully the inward resentment of such an agent 
when he thinks how easily the side-liner may 
enter the business, with no training or knowl- 
edge and no intention of ever obtaining it, 
who is successful only in getting a few dollars 
of commissions and in bringing discredit upon 
the legitimate agent. Little wonder that there 
is still abroad the notion that any failure 
will find comforable refuge in the insurance 
agency business. 

Agents by their production of business have 
helped to build the companies. That, together 
with their unselfish work for the public wel- 
fare, their legislative aid, and activity in their 
organizations, has won them a recognized place 
with both the public and the companies. But 
in these days that is not sufficient. Agents 
must continue to show that the agency system 


is the ideal means of distributing insurance. 
Quantity control of desirable business will be 
an influencing factor. A constantly improving 
service to the assured will be a strong deterrent 
to a change. Together they constitute the 
system’s bulwark. 

A factor which may disturb that system 
is the intervention in insurance of large 
financial interests. They do not appreciate the 
position of the insurance agent, nor are they 
concerned with his share in the upbuilding of 
the institutions which they have bought. It 
appears to be no secret that underwriters are 
coming more and more to take orders from 
financial superiors. What this new develop- 
ment will mean to the agent must be awaited. 
These financiers need to realize that the business 
of insurance has not degenerated into specula- 
tion and stock profit. 


Competition and Commissions 

Just as society depends upon the welfare 
of each individual, so does insurance upon the 
welfare of its very element. Companies cannot 
expect the local agent to worry much about 
them, when he is fighting against loss of busi- 
ness to the side-liner, central control of much 
business, general cover contracts, automobile 
finance companies and other influences. Such 
destructive competition to producers has been 
met by the companies with practically no relief, 
in fact the latter are largely responsible for it. 

But there is a different story when com- 
panies themselves are confronted with com- 
petition by new companies. The law of supply 
and demand is again working; there seem to 
be more companies than are needed to absorb 
the fire business, with the result that in a 
few cases agency commissions are being some- 
what increased, for which those agents benefited 
are appreciative. Companies first indicated their 
worriment by circular letters to agents appeal- 
ing to them to be loyal on the ground of 
long-standing relationship. Thus it would seem 
that what is impossible as a matter of justice 
to agents becomes possible when competition 
sets in. 

There are many agencies that have refused 
the offers of excess commission companies 
and remained loyal to their old companies. 
Their action may seem to some a mystery. 
But it is a source of pleasure to us, for it 
is a purpose of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents to restore the old time feeling 
of company-agency loyalty that formerly 
existed. The really vital question for com- 
panies and agents is, “How can we sell more 
insurance, bring greater protection and security 
to the public with profit to ourselves, while 
keeping step with the onward march of modern 
business ?” 
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of America 
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An Outing in the 
“Switzerland of America” 


The cool fresh altitudes of the Canadian Rockies—rush- 
ing mountain streams and crystal lakes—snow capped peaks 
towering to breathless heights—the palatial Banff Springs 
Hotel surrounded by the rugged grandeur of the “Switzer- 
land of America’— 


In this setting, the Peoria Life $100,000 Club, with a 
record-shattering attendance, enjoyed a memorable out- 
ing in August. Admission to this club is based on strict 
requirements of which production of a specified amount of 
business is only preliminary. The badge of membership 
marks a Peoria Life agent of creditable attainments in 
service to policyholders, conservation, and general profes- 
sional qualifications. 


The standards of the Peoria Life $100,000 Club are high, 
and its benefits are correspondingly great. The immediate 
reward is the superb annual Outing, of which the Banff 
excursion is typical. More far-reaching is the stimulus 
offered Peoria Life agents to develop their greatest pro- 
ductive powers, to increase their earnings, and to achieve 
the fullest measure of success. 


The Peoria Life $100,000 Club, and its flourishing com- 
panion organizations, the $200,000 Club and Quarter Mil- 
lion Club, are important features of Peoria Life service that 
makes prosperous and happy agents. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 









































Do You Contemplate 
Making a Change? 


If you do you will want the best value 
obtainable to offer your prospects. Our 
new Universal Policy is a winner. Nine 
Policies in One. We believe it to be the 
most libera) and easiest sold policy form 
on the market today. 


Pays face of policy, plus all accumula- 
tions on Endowment or Limited Pay 
forms in case of death before maturity. 
No medical examination or loss of basic 
rate if changed back to Whole Life form. 


A profitable contract is available to men 
capable of appointing agents and manag- 
ing a territory. For further information 


address 


ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


National Life Company 


Ry hl 
host 19 29 Wes) 


A mutual legal reserve company 


Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa 


CASUALTY SURETY 





GUARDIA WICASUALTY 
COMPANY 
of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 
Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assureds 


participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 


Bonds. 

ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


MAINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBI£ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW YORK 

VERMONT OHIO 

RHODE ISLAND CONNECTICUT 
PENNSYLVANIA MISSISSIPPI 
MASSACHUSETTS LOUISIANA 

DELAWARE ILLINOIS 

MARYLAND VIRGINIA 

NEW JERSEY INDIANA 
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It seems that competition is the god on whose 
altar the agent was sacrificed by the Oil In- 
surance Association. Then the cotton pool 
and similar enterprises. Now some think that 
the Interstate Underwriters Board, in meeting 
competition on inland marine business, intends 
to pay but one commission to the producer, 
whether he be .agent or broker. Again we 
must ask if these various symptoms are not 
indicative of a general desire to reduce agency 
commissions. On the other hand we wonder 
how the payment of full agency commissions 
to side-liners and non-policy-writing -agents 
for whom companies write policies can be 
justified. 


Conference and Co-operation 

Of course there are two sides to every story. 
Companies hold generally that larger lines must 
be written at smaller cost, so that the producer 
must accept less compensation. If that con- 
tention were granted, it would still be im- 
possible to understand the action on commis- 
sions that fixes an equal scale for agents and 
brokers alike. 

We stand ready to discuss our side of the 
question. If the companies meet us, both sides 
may have the complete picture and common 
ground may be reached. Only thus can be 
avoided the distasteful public controversies that 
have characterized the business in_ recent 
months. 


If companies are seeking such a condition - 


in the business as will insure to the public the 
lowest possible rate and the lowest possible cost 
of production, they are not on the proper road. 
That lies primarily in the elimination of the 
agent who cannot give proper service. When 
this business is restored to the qualified agent 
we may approach consideration of the irre- 
ducible but fair and adequate commission scale 
—one that returns a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work. Nothing would do more to raise 
the dignity of the insurance agent. 


Allegiance to Loyal Companies 

It is appropriate to recall what the executive 
officers of the National Association said last 
year, in their joint administrative report: 

“It is fitting, therefore, that our gratitude 
and allegiance should flow to the companies 
that are with us in our efforts for the advance- 
ment of proper principles and practices. Lest 
we forget, at Milwaukee in 1924 we said that 
‘the members of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents owe their allegiance to those 
companies whose loyalty to our principles for 
‘the preservation of the American Agency 
System is unquestioned.’ To this end we urge 
upon our members the habit of favoring with 
their premiums those companies which aid the 
National Association in maintaining its present 
position of eminence. Our members demand 
of their association protection of their rights 
and interests.. It is only by vigorous enforce- 
ment of our association principles that we can 
remove from their path vexations that try their 
patience and conditions that chill ambition.” 

We recommend that doctrine of reciprocity 


anew. No member of the National Association 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPENSE AVERAGES OBTAINED FROM MEMBERS 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSES TO 
Gross PREMIUMS 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSES TO 
Gross COMMISSIONS 


b 
Agencies Producing Annual Premiums of Agencies Producing Annual Premiums of 


less $25,000 $75,000 $150,000 


less $25,000 $75,000 $150,000 


than to to to Over than to to to Over 
$25,000 $75,000 $150,000 $500,000 $500,000 $25,000 $75,000 $150,000 $500,000$5000,001 


Administrative Expenses: 
Salaries (exclusive of any sal- 
aties paid to memwers of firm 

















or solicitors as such) % % % Qo % % % % 
% 9 4.1 4.3 4.1 4.5 18.8 19.9 20.9 Bi” 19.4 
Rent, heat, light and water....... 1.5 : 8 7 6.5 5.7 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.1 
pT eran 9 6 5 5 4 4.0 2.8 2.1 2.3 1.8 
Telephone and telegraph......... 4 2 2 2 2 1.6 1.1 1.0 1.0 8 
Interest and discount............ 3 3 3 2 0 1.5 1.3 1.2 9 .0 
Dy Oe RR TE BE ee B i me re 1 6 4 3 Ry | 5 
ARV ORME: 6 GoSccke ccacsaves 1.0 8 6 3 1 3 3.7 2.4 1.6 2 
"FOMWOINE oi5 0 win ccc eeeae snakes a on 1 -2 ae 5 6 6 9 6 
POON cos co sc tae e catincowneow 3 2 .2 2 ad 1.3 1.2 9 9 8 
Association dues and subscriptions. os Be | ad me os Py A 6 6 5 
Depteciation and reserves........ a 3 3 3 a ‘ 1.3 1.5 1.3 on 
Office stationery and supplies..... 4 3 3 3 3 1.8 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.3 
CURE CRINEE S55 50 sion oe s.cixo ape 9 8 8 ad I. 4.4 3.6 4.3 4.0 4.9 
SOMO N  hiis ste Soak wa 10.2 9.0 8.5 7.9 7.8 47.8 43.7 41.2 40.8 34.6 

Sales Expenses: 
Commissions and salaries: 

te SAGAN ois cc cacecesess 8 ) FY 1.3 1.5 2.5 3.7 8.3 6.5 7.8 11.0 
tO DIN hincdclececocouds 2 9 1 3.0 9.3 £3 4.6 7.3 15.5 41.3 
NOAM ciancese ts 1.0 2.6 4.5 11.8 4.8 12.9 13.9 23.3 52.6 
Total Asministrative Expenses.... - 10.2 9.0 8.5 7.9 7.8. 47.8 43.7 41.2 40.8 34.6 
Total Sales Expenses............ 1.0 2.6 2.8 4.5 11.8 4.8 12.9 13.8 23.3 52.6 
Totals: All Expenses..... 11.3 I26 a. 12.4 19.6 52.6 56.6 55.0 64.1 87.2 





should support with his premiums those com- 
panies which apparently seek our destruction 
by intentional and continuous violation of our 
Be it remembered that the agency 
system has been found the best means of 
distributing indemnity to the public. We shall 
be perfectly content to pass to some other 
occupation if a better means of giving service 
to the public is devised. By the same token, 
we shall resist, with every ounce of our sterngth, 
any tendency to deprive the public of its best 
service medium, for selfish ends. 


principles. 


Non-policy-writing Agent 

One problem that could be settled by con- 
ference is that of the non-policy-writing agent. 
No one can question the wisdom of the present 
position of the National Association as ex- 
pressed in its Memphis resolution on this ques- 
tion which opposes vigorously, (1) anything 
that endangers the business of the policy writing 
agent; (2) non-policy-writing agents; (3) the 
further extension of the producing branch office 
as distinguished from the service office; (4) 
any class of producers, except a policy writing 
agent and the duly licensed solicitor or broker. 

Premium greed alone can explain the ap- 
pointment by companies of the many non- 
policy-writing agents which have been made 
parasites upon the agency system. As a matter 
of fact, we may well question their classification 
as producers in the true and practical sense of 
the world. 


Influences Adverse to Agents 


Other factors enter into this question of 
agency prosperity as influenced by companies. 
For example, it has often been said that to 
meet mutual competition is a duty of the agent. 
It is added that if he is sufficiently aggressive 
he can meet the issue successfully. In reality 
that is not the case. There is no way by which 
an agent can remove certain company restric- 
tions that circumscribe him in his efforts. Tech- 


nical rules and regulations set up by company 
boards and bureaus prevent the agent from 
successfully meeting mutual competition, which 
is not hampered by these technicalities. The 
tragedy of it all is that such technicalities are 
often of little importance. We suggest to the 
companies earnest consideration of this im- 
portant problem. 


A Leader 


It is a trade association function to lead its 
members and, to the extent of its ability, its 
industry or business. That function nowadays 
is assuming greater and greater importance, 
due to increasing competition and the need 
of cutting all costs to the lowest possible point. 
The public is investigating these questions, 
and insurance must not be caught napping. 
If the business suffers, we agents suffer like- 
wise. In this connection it is well to recall 
the comparative analysis of agency expenses 
prepared as a guide for the members by our 
better business methods committee. This table 
appears above. 

Evidently this is the trade association age. 
People know little of an individual business, 
but they have confidence in organizations. Our 
association is the only insurance trade organiza- 
tion that is in intimate and constant touch 
with the public. Therefore the logical thing 
for insurance to do is to utilize it. When some 
preliminary steps, already indicated herein, 
are taken, we may look, as we hope, for a full 
recognition, first, of the part of the qualified 
agent in insurance and, second, of his organiza- 
tion as the primary approach to those matters 
that chiefly worry and concern us all. Only 
thus will companies and agents scale those 
heights of achievements now visioned in a 
public relations campaign and in greater se- 
curity to property, commerce and industry by 
an adequate distribution of insurance protection. 
In short, our entire business must sell itself 
a policy of protection and progress for the 
future. 
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Commissions vs. Limitations 


A Past President of The National Association of Insurance Agents 
Hits Out from the Shoulder at the Evils of 
Multiple Agency Representation 


agents should be better qualified to 

render the service which the public needs, 
should be more interested in the welfare of 
the companies and more zealous in defending 
the business from attack. 

“The Insurance Field” (July 18th) says that 
an agent should be a partner and contingent 
commissions will make him one. 

Mr. Crawford (“N. Y. Journal of Com- 

”” July 22nd) advises that commissions 


| ee every side we hear that local 


merce”, 
be cut down to drive out the undesirables. 

We hear that certain companies, despairing 
of agency character, ability and loyalty, will 
go to the branch office system. 

But how strange that no one traces the 
deterioration in agency quality to the shift in 
practice which destroyed the close and satis- 
factory relations between company and agent! 
How curious that all ignore the plain reason 
why agents do not have to study the business 
and exert themselves to obtain and hold com- 
panies. 

Contrast With Other Days 

They don’t have to because anyone can get 
the agencies if he has the premiums. The 
company flatters itself that it can select the 
risks which will make money. For 30 years 
there has been no pressure on agents to be 
underwriters. 

What a contrast to the days when an agent 
had to have not only sufficient premiums but 
also had to show a low loss ratio before any 
great company entrusted its interests in his 
locality to his care. Then an agent was known 
as the “home agent” or the “Liverpool and 
London and Globe agent” or the “Commercial 
Union agent,” whichever great company was 
the head of his agency and his chief pride and 
care. He strove earnestly to win and hold 
the company’s confidence and how faithfully 
he defended it from attack or loss. 

Is not that the condition which must be 
restored ? 

Contingent commissions cannot cure the 
present-day lowering of agency ideals. They 
are a slight help but cannot be more than 
that. One heavy loss on what may have been 
a good risk and all incentive to contingent 
earnings is removed. And now, that a heavy 
loss is carried over into even the next year, 
this weakness of the contingent motive is 
increased. In St. Louis the cyclone of Sep- 
tember, 1927, (an “Act of God” not related 
to underwriting) cancelled all contingent earn- 
ings for two years. 

Cutting down commissions would bear hard- 

—Address delivered before the annual convention 


of the National Association of Insurance Agents at 
Detroit, September 11, 1929. 
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By GeorceE D. MARKHAM 


est on the most valuable agencies, those which 
maintain ample service equipment; and, besides, 
is an idle thought at present when the tendency 
is to increase commissions. So long as the 
multiplicity of companies (many agencies of 
the home is the same as many homes), the 
fleets, the newly formed companies, the hungry 
mutuals and reciprocals are all struggling for 
the premiums the agents need not fear re- 
ductions in commissions. 





George D. Markham 


The law of supply and demand is at work, 
against which plans and wishes are powerless. 
The supply of companies exceeds the demand 
and naturally the bidding for the agent’s busi- 
ness will continue. 

But it would be easier for the company to 
reduce the agent’s commission if he was eager 
to hold the agency appointment because it was 
essential to his standing and success. 

Qualification laws will help to exclude the 
outrageously unfit men (and now we must say 
women) but they cannot change the inner feel- 
ings of the agent, his character, his zeal or his 
loyalty nor will they induce him to study and 
serve the business. No! There must again 
be some strong incentive to change these care- 
less, broker-minded agents into true loyal 
officers of their companies. 

By this time some of you have said, “We like 
to be polite to our former presidents but why 
should we have to listen to all this again? 
Markham is just a crank on this. Besides, we 
rather like this situation which gives us a 





wide-open market for our business and puts 
no annoying pressure on us to study risks and 
avoid losses. And, moreover, nothing can be 
done about it anyway. Oh, let it rip. We'll 
pull through somehow.” 

“Well, if that is the way most of you feel 
after you have thought it over then I am 
wasting your time and mine. But I have so 
high an opinion of the class of agents who give 
up their working days and spend their hard- 
earned money to attend these conventions that 
I am emboldened to go on a little longer with 
some suggestions for a solution. 

First, sentiment must crystalize behind the 
desire to return to the sole agency. Until the 
leaders in our ranks are convinced that their 
best interests demand the restoration of the 
high class company, there is little hope that 
so difficult and far-reaching a reform can be 
initiated. 


Cure Demands Action 

But let me warn you not to be bluffed into 
thinking that the multiple agency practice must 
always endure because it has continued for 
many years. If we have been thinking that 
it will cure itself we are doomed, of course, 
to disappointment. The companies cannot end 
it of their own initiative and unaided; the 
competitive struggle between the companies 
forbids such a move no matter how clearly 
some companies see its advantage. 

But should leading agents reach the conclu- 
sion that their own good, the good of their 
class and the crying need of the business all 
demand the outlawing of multiple agencies 
then one State association after another, one 
local board after another will petition the 
officers of the National Association to secure 
consent of the companies to go back to sole 
agents on a date set a year or so in advance. 

Such a display of agency sentiment would 
hearten the many officials of companies who 
are disgusted with the multiple agency system 
and increase the desire in company circles for 
this reform. 

Some day legislation may forbid a company 
to so subdivide and weaken the responsibility 
of its local agent as to deprive the public of 
the due and needed service in fire-protection, 
in the fight against arson, in the work for 
better fire departments and water supplies and 
in the continuous struggle to prevent mis- 
guided legislation which only adds to the 
burdens and expense of the policyholder. 

But a legislative prohibition of multiple 
agencies would undoubtedly carry with it a 
limitation of agents’ commissions; and when 
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the State starts to cut down our compensa- 


tion who can tell how deep it will cut? No! 


We cannot afford to have legislative correction 
too 


of multiple agencies; that remedy is 
dangerous. Then how can it be accomplished? 

This convention can give impetus to the 
movement to outlaw the multiple agency if 
it will adopt a ringing declaration that this 
is what the business needs and that all agents’ 
organization should unite in saying so. This 
convention can again instruct its incoming ad- 
ministration to press for this reform by all 
means discoverable. No one need be dis- 
couraged by the slow progress heretofore made. 
To correct a long-standing and deep-rooted 
abuse takes time, work and agitation. But 
if what we are working for is right and is 
badly needed we may be confident that success 
will come at last. 

That the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the only comprehensive organization of 
the companies, has found itself so restricted in 
its powers that it cannot confer with our 
National Association on this subject need not 
prevent progress. For, after all, consent to 
abandon multiple agencies must come from each 
company individually. And this must be ob- 
tained by sending a questionnaire to each. To 
guide us in drafting this questionnaire we could 
ask a dozen officials, of recognized authority 
in company circles, to join us in conference. 


Such officials, informed, open-minded, de- 
Sirous of an intelligent drafting of the ques- 
would not hesitate to give their 


tionnaire, 
assistance. Afterwards we would need their 
advice as to whether the response to the ques- 
tionnaire were sufficiently favorable to justify 
further moves. For no numerical percentage 
would serve for the test. 

This reform will need the preponderant 
authority of the company group. If that were 
enlisted it would be easy to have the local 
boards change their rules to exclude from 
their membership any man who represented 
a company which insisted, against the manifest 
opinion of the business, on continuing multiple 
agencies. As the local boards cover most of 
the localities into which multiple agencies 
have spread action by the boards would be 
decisive. 


Ripe for Reform 

I feel that I should be grateful to this 
audience for its patience in listening to this 
well-worn theme. But to me the time seems 
ripe for reform in agency appointments. Most 
of the influential companies now have a group 
of companies, their fleets, to place in agencies. 
Why not make places for them by shrinking 
down all companies to one appointment? If 
all did it on the same date none would suffer 
much loss in premiums, for distribution of 
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orders would still be ruled by popularity, carry- 
ing capacity and prestige. 

Financial standing, managing ability and a 
powerful staff would protect the great company. 
But think what it would mean to the standards 
which rule agents’ thinking if the agency of 
the great company went only to the men who 
had really learned the business, was faithfully 
serving the company and his policyholder and 
cultivating good relations with the public. 

In a large city where retail sub-agencies 
might be needed to cover the territory these 
could be permitted provided they were truly 
subsidiary agents to the main agency. The 
prestige and desirability of the sole master 
agency would not be lessened if he appointed 
these sub-agents, collected and guaranteed their 
accounts, was responsible for their under- 
writing and received a contingent commission 
on the profits of all business in his agency field. 

There are so many trying questions which 
we must handle in our associations that we 
lose heart sometimes and grow stale. There 
is nothing which would so renew our confidence 
and rekindle our enthusiasm as a great and 
unselfish effort for the general good. 

And nothing would be such a lasting credit 
to the organized agents of the United States 
as the reinstitution, through their efforts, of 
the honest, serviceable and true relation of 
agent and company in the Sole Agency System. 





The Trade 


USINESS development is always an 
B interesting subject. It is the lodester 
and and motivating influence controlling 

every successful insurance agency. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents as the 
trade association of insurance producers is 
anxious to emphasize this fact and lead its 
members into wider and wider fields of activity. 
Julius H. Barnes, addressing the National 
Association convention at Buffalo in 1923, as 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States said that “the great force 
today that, consciously or unconsciously, ani- 
mates organized industry and organized business 
is a new determination to protect and preserve 
the American philosophy and the American 
methods on which has been built the extraor- 
dinary standard of common prosperity and 
common possession which has thus challenged 
the wonder and envy of the world. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, American industry 
knows that its peculiar social and political 
philosophy, stimulating the effort of the in- 
dividual through sureness of a fair field for 
effort and of a secure reward for superior 


—Address delivered before annual convention of 
National Association of Insurance Agents at Detroit, 
September 11, 1929. 
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Association and Business 


Development 


By Criypbe B. SmiTH 
Chairman, National Executive Committee 


service, has become the very precious possession 
of America, and the mainspring of American 
accomplishment.” 

He said also that our National Association 
is typical “af the American genius for service 
by organization, and through organizations.” 

With the dawn of the so-called new compe- 
tition came a demand on the National Asso- 
ciation for a new form of service to guide in 
meeting that competition. We are now con- 
cerned with the latest trend. Competition for 
the consumer’s dollar has brought in its train 
inquiry into the costs of doing business, mergers 
to effect economics, and financial dominance 
of business. 


New Companies and Groups 

In insurance this competition has brought 
into the field many new companies, mergers 
of companies, the creation of gigantic fleets, 
bankers and enormous sums of new banking 
capital, efforts to meet competition as illustrated 
by a new enlarged plan of writing general 
cover contracts and other factors too numerous 
to mention. All this means that new precau- 
tions must be taken to safeguard the American 
Agency System and its public service. Many 
of these have been discussed by the president, 


and will recur during the convention. 

Proper standards of public service have al- 
ways been held up to the members. But with 
keener competition for business, it became 
necessary for agency associations to use their 
common thought to aid the members in getting 
desirable business. We are not alone in meeting 
these changes. Practically every business is 
confronted with the same necessities and the 
trade association in each field is the shepherd 
of the flock. It has been shown that even the 
biggest business or corporation is lost if it 
neglects to co-operate through its trade asso- 
ciations. 

We began with an inquiry into accounting 
methods and the costs of doing an agency 
business, in order that our members might 
proceed with a knowledge of costs and the 
financial condition of their agencies. We de- 
veloped for our members an advertising cam- 
paign by which they may take advantage of 
public confidence in them as trade organization 
men, to sell more insurance written through 
the agency system. Then came the policy 
sticker by which members might trade-mark 
their services. Shortly after began an educa- 
tional course in the American Agency Bulletin, 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Co-operation with State Departments 


An Insurance Commissioner Who Spent Twenty Years in the 


Agency Business Pleads for Closer Relationship 
Between Producers and State Officials 


CONSIDER it a great honor to be invited 

to address the National Association of 

Insurance Agents. Your membership is 
‘comprised ot the leading agents of the entire 
United States, and to be asked to address such 
a body is indeed an honor. I accepted the 
invitation with a great deal of timidity as I 
have associated with agents so long that I know 
they are keen critics. 


Common Problems and Interests 

For over twenty years I was a local agent, 
special agent, State agent, and general agent 
of fire insurance companies, and naturally, my 
acquaintance in the State of Michigan and in 
the United States is made up largely of fire 
insurance agents in the various States where 
I have traveled and with representatives of 
companies. The agents and representatives of 
companies have a great deal in common. They 
both represent the company, the one on a com- 
mission basis and the other on a salary basis. 
Both of them are following the directions of 
the company in the matter of business. Occa- 
sionally, there is a difference of opinion where 
the two views diverge, but as a rule, they work 
together harmoniously. While the agent has 
the opportunity of making a large local 
acquaintance, the field man of a company must 
make his friends among the agents whom he 
visits, and the relationship between the field 
man and the agent is close. In many cases 
that I have known, this friendship is lifelong, 
and personally I have many friends among the 
local agents dating from the time we started 
as young men in the insurance business, and 
this friendship has extended over the entire 
period and grows more tender as the years 
go on. 


Executives Know Agency Work 

It is said that when a field man is promoted 
to an executive position in the home office it 
is necessary to mold him over, as he has the 
agents’ point of view to too great an extent 
to be of the greatest value to his companies. 
This, of course, is not true, as the best executive 
officers are those that are most familiar with 
the production end of the business. The 
officers of companies, special agents, and the 
agents, have views that are not very far apart, 
and any of them changing positions could be 
successful in carrying on the work of the other. 
From what I have already said, you will 
appreciate the fact that I have never known 

—Extracts from an address delivered before the 


annual convention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Detroit, September 11, 1929. 


_Fire Insurance 


By C. D. Livineston 
Insurance Commissioner of Michigan 


anything other than the local agent’s point of 
view, and your executive committee should have 
chosen a commissioner to make this address 
who has not had a lifelong association with 
the agents. 

In my work I do not believe that I was any 
different than the average local agent and field 
man, and, except for my own State where I 
did know some of the commissioners, I made 
no effort whatever to meet the supervising 
officials of States where I traveled, and I 
think, as a general rule, the agents and the 
field men have not attempted to co-operate with 
the insurance departments. Why should not 
the local agents and the insurance commissioners 
co-operate closely? In our several States the 
local agents form a large body of men who 
are actively engaged in the production of busi- 
ness. They solicit the business, collect the 
premiums, and, except for a very few States 
in which home offices of many insurance com- 
panies are located—the production of business 
is of greater importance than the capital in- 
vested in the insurance business in those States. 


Get Acquainted Program Needed 

It would seem to me that the attention of 
the insurance departments of our various States 
should give this question serious consideration, 
but how are the insurance commissioners to get 
in touch with production of the various States 
unless the agents interest themselves in be- 
coming acquainted with the insurance com- 
missioners, and I believe there is no question 
but that the agents have been extremely back- 
ward in attempting to make close acquaintance- 
ship with the various insurance departments. 
You leave the matter of acquaintanceship en- 
tirely to those agents who are making com- 
plaints, and the insurance commissioners who 
are not familiar with the production force get 
the impression that insurance agents only come 
to the department when they have a complaint 
to make. Considering the great volume of 
business done, the complaints are few, leaving 
the great body of agents with no close contact 
with the insurance departments. 


I believe there should be a friendly close 
relationship existing between men who are 
engaged in the same kind of business, and your 
meeting here today is a splendid example of 
the close co-operation of the leading agents 
of the United States with each other. Why 
should not your State associations be on the 
closest terms of friendship with the com- 
missioners of your State? Each will learn 
from the other, and the commissioner of a 


State can soon get a clear idea of the conditions 
existing in his own State; at the same time, 
the agents of the State will know something 
of the problems of the insurance commissioner, 
and I can assure you he has plenty of them. 
The agents of a State can be most helpful in 
co-operating with the insurance commissioner, 
aiding him to solve many of the problems that 
he has and backing him when he is proposing 
measures which are going to be of benefit to 
the public. 

I would urge you men as members of your 
State associations to cultivate the acquaintance 
of your commissioner and that you take an 
active part in the selection of legislative can- 
didates in your State, not that you may be 
benefited personally, but that the people whom 
you serve in your several communities may 
secure, through departmental and legislative 
action, proper laws for their protection. 

The commissioner of insurance occupies a 
most important position in every State and his 
powers are both broad and arbitrary. The 
agents in every State represent a powerful 
force that can be used in the interest of the 
insuring public of their State. The commis- 
sioner and the agents combined can secure for 
the public the very best legislation in insurance 
laws, and with the co-operation of the depart- 
ment of insurace and the agents, those laws 
can be enforced and the public welfare served. 


The Trade Association and 


Business Development 

(Concluded from page 33) 
starting with surety business. Soon we plan 
to continue this course and extend it to other 
lines. The crowning bit of National Associa- 
tion advantage in business building, however, 
is our Automobile Identification Certificate, a 
means whereby our members render services 
to one another’s traveling assureds. 

In line with this general idea is the theme 
of our conventions. Last year it was business 
development; it is the same this year. Our 
constant effort is to aid our members to become 
better educated and better service giving agents, 
better able to build confidence in their services 
and in the American Agency System. In 
order to help them still more in their efforts 
intelligently to distribute insurance protection 
to a greater and greater number of the Amer- 
ican public, we have just opened our thirty- 
fourth annual convention. You will find in 
it, addresses and discussions that even in these 
few days will send you home better agents 
that you were when you came. 
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International Claim 
Convention 


Two Hundred Members 
Association Participate in 
Hot Springs Program 


of 


Constitution Amendment Voted 





Provides for Formation of Executive 
Committee of Officers and Six 
Elective Members 





By A. T. Wuite, Jr. 


Hor Sprines, Va., Sept. 9.—This Dixie city 
is today wearing its best convention smile and 
has already paid off its claim to being a delight- 
ful resort to more than 200 claim agents who 
convened at the Homestead Hotel for the open- 
ing of the Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
International Claim Association. H. H. Byrd, 
commonwealth attorney of Bath County, Va., 
welcomed the insurance men in the place of 
Joseph Button, commissioner of insurance and 
banking of Virginia, who was scheduled to 
give the address of welcome. 

The principal feature of the morning session 
at which President Harry P. Gallaher presided, 
was the address of Irving Ben Cooper, special 
counsel of the New York Medical Society, in 
which he outlined in detail actual conditions 
which he found existent in the well-known 
ambulance chasing investigation of a year ago. 

During a lengthy discussion on Mr. Cooper’s 
paper, the secretary explained the relief al- 
ready effected by the probe and when pointed 
interrogations were put to him as to the benefits 
insurance companies might expect when the 
investigation is completed in December of this 
year, Mr. Cooper declared. that, although the 
battle against the unscrupulous members of 
both the law and medical fraternity would be 
complete, it would be necessary to keep up the 
fight for some time to come before the evil 
could be permanently eradicated. 

Chairman N. Barratt Walker, of the asso- 
ciation’s legislative committee and an official 
of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, struck the keynote of 
his report in his condemnation of Senate Bill 
No. 3151, which provides for the prevention of 
law suits from State to Federal courts on the 
grounds of diversity of citizenship. 
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Mr. Barratt branded the proposed bill as 
“Dangerous and vicious legislation” that should 
not be passed. The measure has been retarded, 
the speaker said, and present indications show 
that it will probably be voted down. 

C. O. Pavley, a member of the constitution 
committee of which David N. Case is chairman, 
submitted the following amendment to the 
association’s constitution which was later 
adopted. In place of section 1 of article 4 
as it now reads, Mr. Pauley proposed that it 
read as follows: 


Section 1—There should be an executive com- 
mittee to consist of the president, the vice- 
president and the secretary and six members, 
making nine members of whom five shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Section 2—At the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation in 1929 three members of the executive 
committee shall be elected by ballot for a term 
of one year and three members shall be elected 
for a term of two years. At each annual meet- 
ing the the association after 1929, three mem- 
bers of the executive committee shall be elected 
by ballot for a term of two years. At each 
annual meeting the association shall elect by 
ballot a chairman of the executive committee to 
hold office for one year or until his successor is 
elected. 

Treasurer F. L. Templeman, who is manager 


(Concluded on page 41) 


Protective Indemnity Company 
Organized 





Planned as Running Mate of the 
Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company of New York 

The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
may have a running mate to be known as the 
Protective Indemnity Company, if present plans 
of the directors are carried out. 

The notice of intention to incorporate the 
Protective Indemnity that it will seek authority 
to write practically all classes provided for 
under the subdivisions of Section 70, but the 
amount of capital and surplus to be initially 
provided has not yet been definitely determined, 
except that the surplus will most likely be at 
least twice the capital. The incorporators 
are as follows: Wilfried C. Potter, Kimball C. 
Atwood, Jr., Arthur E. Whitney, Lorenzo Bene- 
dict, Robert E. Heywood, Edwin B. Ackerman, 
Edward B. Twombly, Charles E. Ward, Frank 
Schapt, Thomas E. Gleason, Clement H. Soule, 
William Beasley and Harry A. Talbot. 





Commissioners Put Ban on: 
Compensation Contracts 


Southern Surety Company 
Loses Appeal at Hearing 
Held in St. Louis 


Officials of Six States Concur 





Insuring Company Denies Cut Rate 
Charge in Policies on Oil 
Corporation Employees 





A complete investigation of the general 
practices of surety insurance companies in the 
writing of large lines of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and similar coverages is contemplated by 
the insurance departments of a number of 
States, Joseph B. Thompson, superintendent 
of insurance for Missouri has stated. 

The decision to go thoroughly into general 
practices relative to placing large lines of 
casualty insurance was reached by the insurance- 
commissioners of six States, who sat as a 
special informal commission in St. Louis, Mo., 
on August 30 on a complaint that the Southern 
Surety Company of New York had cut the 
compensation rates fixed by the National Coun- 
cil to the tune of nearly 25 per cent in writing 
compensation coverage for the Roxana 
Petroleum Company and the Shell Oil Corpora- 
tion, which maintains general headquarters in 
St. Louis and has thousands of employes 
scattered throughout the country, including 
Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Oklahoma. 

The complaint agins the Southern Surety 
Company had been brought by the National 
Council of Compensation Insurance. The coun- 
cil had sought to penalize the Southern Surety 
by not only requiring it to withdraw from the 
risk, but also to agree not to again seek this 
business for at least a year. This the Southern 
Surety refused to do and at its request Com- 
missioner Thompson of Missouri requested the 
insurance department of a number of other 
States to be represented at the informal hear- 
ing. 

The National Council had charged in sub- 
stance that the Roxana Petroleum or Shell 
Oil Corporation risk had been written by the 
Southern Surety on a cut-rate basis. This- 

(Concluded on page 37) 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 












“Hello, Joe. What do you say to a round of golf? Everything’s 
pretty dull today.” 

““Makeit Saturday afternoon, Walt. The Reliance Life prospect- 
finding service takes dullness out of my days. This afternoon I 
have —— to see five real prospects who want to know 
about Perfect Protection.” 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well 

measure its success by the good it performs 
rather than by great size. Through eighty-six years 
THE Mutuat Lire INsurANcE ComMPANY OF NEW 
York, the “first American Company,” has measured 
its success by the scope, manner and degree of its 
service. In such a way it is measuring now as its 
service broadens. 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, sub- 
stantial dividends, income settlement provisions, 
Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits, and 
prompt payments and practices for convenience of 
members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who 
know that success is according to the natural law 
of compensation—that the best comes to those who 
give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
DAVID FP. HOUSTON GEORGE EK. SARGENT 
President 2nd tai 






an 
Manager of Agencies 
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Issuance of new policies is therefore 
a measure of a company’s desire to 
keep pace with new conditions as they 


Our new policies are demonstrating 
their value now in increased business 
and in the enthusiasm of our agents. 





Dies change. Entirely 
new policies are needed as years 
pass to fit new insurance requirements. 








PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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«Conway Warns Salaried Drivers 
on Responsibility Act 





Chauffeurs Should See That Employ- 
ers Carry Insurance on Their 
Cars or Chance Peril 

Albert Conway, Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, advises all chauffeurs 
and other operators of automobiles to take ap- 
propriate action to protect themselves against 
loss of drivers’ licenses through effect of the 
New York Automobile Financial Responsibility 
Act. To chauffeurs and many others, the li- 
cense to operate motor vehicles is necessary to 
their livelihood. There is grave danger that 
an employee operating cars of his employer 
may lose his operator’s or chauffeur’s license 
through inability to satisfy a judgment ren- 
dered against him for bodily injuries, death or 
property damage resulting from his negligence. 

If the employer carries public liability or 
property damage insurance on his cars the in- 
surance extends to protect all persons operating 
the cars with the consent, expressed or implied, 
of the owner. It is therefore incumbent on all 
chauffeurs and operators to determine that 
their employers either carry insurance on their 
cars or are financially able and willing to meet 
all judgments rendered against their employees 
in connection with motor vehicle accidents, to 
the extent of $5000 for bodily injuries or death 
of one person, $10,000 for bodily injuries or 
death of two or more persons in one accident 
and $1000 for property damage. In the absence 
of such assurance the employees should pur- 
chase “Operator’s Coverage” unless willing to 
risk the loss of licenses. 

Operators of taxicabs and other public-motor 
vehicles are faced with a particularly grievous 
situation. Many of their empolyers carry only 
the so-called Statutory Limits of Coverage 
which are inadequate for meeting the require- 
ments of the Financial Responsibility Act. 

Operators of taxicabs, buses, public and pri- 
vate liveries and all other public motor vehicles 
should determine whether their employers are 
insured for at least Standard Limits of Pub- 
lic Liability and Property Damage Insurance 
on their automobiles or are financially able and 
willing to settle claims brought against the op- 
erator up to the amounts required in the Finan- 
cial Responsibility Act. 

Standard Limits of Public Liability and 
Property Damage Insurance insure the owner 
and operator for damages up to $5000 for bod- 
ily injuries or death of any one person and up 
to $10,000; for bodily injuries or death of two 
or more persons in one accident and up to 
$1000 for property damage. This coverage 
Satisfies the requirements of the Financial Re- 
sponsibility Act. If the operator’s employer is 
uninsured or financially irresponsible it would 
be well for him to purchase “Operator’s ‘Cov- 
erage” in the above amounts in order not to 
imperil his license. 


The Standard Surety and Casualty Company 
of New York has received its license to trans- 
act business in the State of South Dakota. 
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Wm. F. Brennan Named 
Standard Engineer 


New Superintendent of Inspec- 
tion and Engineering Dept. 
in New York Office 


Is Prominent in The Field 
Had Held Important Position in the 


Building of the Panama Canal 
and Many Other Projects 











President Frank G. Morris of the Standard 
Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
has announced the appointment of William F. 
Brennan as superintendent of the company’s en- 
gineering and inspection department at the home 
office. 

In 1908 he engaged in construction engineer- 
ing in the Island of Porto Rico, where he re- 
mained until 1910 and then returned to the 
Panama Canal where Col. George W. Goethals 
placed him in charge of approximately 3000 
men. 

His insurance career began in 1913 when he 
accepted a position with the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company to take charge of all their en- 
gineering and inspection work in the North- 
western part of Canada with headquarters at 
Winnipeg. He was transferred to the New 
York office sin 1917 when the United States 
entered the World War he took charge of a 
large plant at Paterson, N. J., which was manu- 
facturing boilers for the Shipping Board. In 
1918 he associated with the Globe Indemnity 
Company, in charge of the inspection depart- 
ment. From 1923 until the present time he has 
been with the New York Indemnity Company 
as superintendent of engineering and inspection 
department, which affiliation he will leave on 
September 9 to join the forces of the Standard 
Surety and Casualty Company. His broad ex- 
perience will be of invaluable help in enabling 
the Standard Surety to provide the highest 
type of inspection service to its policyholders. 


Commissioners Ban Compensa- 
tion Contracts 
(Concluded from page 35) 


evidence presented at the hearing did not fully 
substantiate this charge, because of the very 
unusual arrangement between the insurance 
company and its client, but the facts developed 
by the several witnesses were such that the 
commissioners sitting in decided that a very 
thorough general investigation in the practices 
of leading oompanies in writing similar insur- 
ance would be well worth while. They suspect 
that there has been rate cutting by other 
companies and are anxious to get the facts. 
The Southern Surety presented to the com- 
mission the written arrangements under which 
the oil company risk was written, stating that 
it had not complied with a resolution of the 
National Council for it to withdraw from the 
risk and refuse to write it for another year 
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Prudential Casualty Plans 
Expansion 





Approval of Merger with Great 
American Expected Latter 
Part of This Month 

The Prudential Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., plans to extend its 
operations to several of the States in which the 
Great American Casualty Company of Chicago, 
Ill., does business if the proposal for. the 
reinsurance of that company is approved by 
the stockholders of the Chicago stockholders 
at a special meeting to be held on September 
27. 

The plan for the merger contemplates an 
exchange of stock. The board of directors of 
the Great American Casualty have already di- 
rected the officers of that company to take 
such steps as are necessary to put the consoli- 
dation into effect at once. The stockholders of 
the Chicago company are to elect two directors 
to serve on the board of the Prudential Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company. The Missouri and 
Illinois insurance departments have already ap- 
proved the merger. 

Under the consolidation the capital of the 
Prudential will be increased from $250,000 to 
$300,000 and it will have a surplus of about 
$175,000. It proposes to open a branch office 
in Chicago and will retain the agency organiza- 
tion of the Great American Casualty except a 
few states in which it plans to reinsure the ex- 
isting business. p 

The Great American Casualty, organized in 
9120, is licensed to do business in Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin and 
Illinois. 

Earl C. Thompson is president and William 
M. Baldwin secretary and general manager of 
the Prudential Casualty Company which started 
business early this year. Both Thompson and 
Baldwin are well known to the insurance world. 
The merger will give the company an annual 
premium income of about $1,000,000. 








because it did not believe its arrangement with 
the Roxana-Shell Companies could be termed 
the “writing of business on a cut-rate basis.” 

The avidence submitted by the Southern 
Surety revealed that the Roxana-Shell com- 
panies are responsible for their compensation 
losses incurred and that the Southern is but 
managing the insurance for the oil companies, 
receiving only a reasonable allowance for home 
office management and commissions to its agents 
and standing absolutely no chance of loss; that 
the Roxana-Shell companies at their own ex- 
pense were furnishing most excellent surgical, 
medical and hospital service. : 

After full consideration of all the evidence 
submitted at the hearing the commissioners 
found that the compensation statute of their 
several States did not provide for such an 
arrangement and therefore they directed the 
Southern Surety Company to cancel its policies. 
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AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE CO. 
67 Wall Street, New York City 
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Ten Per Cent of City’s Auto 
Drivers in Accidents 





St. Louis, Mo., Operators Drive Too 
Fast in Traffic, G. V. Varnum 
Declares 

Ten per cent of the automobile drivers of St. 
Louis, Mo., were involved in traffic acidents 
during 1928 according to statistics complied by 
Girard C. Varnum, secretary-manager of the 
St. Louis Safety Council. Mr. Varnum gave 
his facts in an address before the Fast St. 
Louis, Ill., Rotary Club. 

“Many of these drivers were the victims of 
other drivers’ carelessness,” Mr. Varnum de- 
clared. “Likewise many others who were in- 
volved and were responsible were not wilfully 
careless, but suffered accidents because of a 
moment’s inattention or because of poor judg- 
ment.” 

“Estimating the total number of drivers of 
automobiles in the United States at 25,000,000 
in 1928 and the total number of casualties at 
977,500, one driver in every twenty-five ‘gets his 
man’ each year,” Mr. Varnum continued. “He 
either kills or cripples him.’ 

The principal causes of automobile accidents, 
he said, were driving too fast for traffic con- 
ditions, inattention, poor judgment and faulty 
mechanical equipment. 

The remedies, he said, are education of driv- 
ers and pedestrians, strict law enforcement and 
trafic engineering. 


Maryland Accidents Increase 





Nearly Twice as Many Fatally In- 
jured in Baltimore Last Month 
as Same Period in 1928 

BALTIMORE, September 9.—Nearly twice as 
many persons lost their lives in traffic accidents 
in Baltimore this August as in August a year 
ago, according to police department statistics. 

Twenty-one persons died as the result of 
accidents this year, and 12 died in August, 1928. 
Of the 21 fatalities, 18 were caused by autos, 
one by a bicycle, one by a street car and one 
by a train. Last year in August nine persons 
met deaths by auto acidents and three by rail- 
road accidents. 

State-wide figures available show 35 persons 
were killed in Baltimore and Maryland during 
last month, as compared to 25 deaths in August, 
1928. The total number of fatalities for the 
year to date is 109. Last year it was 97. Of 
the 109 deaths this year, 87 were caused by 
autos. Last year, 75 deaths resulted from auto 
accidents in the first eight months of the 
year, 


Standard Surety in Utah 
The Standard Surety and Casualty Company 
of New York was licensed as of August 27, 
1929, to transact casualty and surety lines of 
business in the State of Utah. This makes 33 
States in which the company is licensed. 
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Arthur H. Gagnon 


Heads Claim Department of 
Independence Indemnity 

Arthur H. Gagnon, recently appointed man- 
ager of the Independence Indemnity Company’s 
New York claims office at 81 Fulton street, an- 
nounced yesterday that he has completed the 
reorganization of the department and it is now 
operating in its full capacity. Mr. Gagnon 
succeeds H. C. Houlihan, who resigned to ac- 
cept an important position with another com- 
pany. 

Prior to his appointment as manager, Mr. 
Gagnon handled a large part of the company’s 
New York legal work. In 1924 he became as- 
sociated with the Independence as a trial lawyer, 
and retained the position up until his recent 
promotion. He was graduated from the College 
of Holy Cross and studied law at Fordham 
University. After gaining practical evperience 
in law offices in New York he entered the 
casualty insurance business in 1921 with the 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company. 











INTER-STATE BUSINESS MEN’S 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Brown Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 


Open Territory in 34 States 
Up-to-Date Policy Forms 
Liberal Commissions 


Carry an Accident Line with the 
oldest Accident and Health Com- 
pany of its kind in America. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me details of your proposition 
te agents. 
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Standard Surety Opens New 
Branch for New England 





Percy G. Cliff Is Appointed Manager 
of Boston Ofice—Will Develop 
Fidelity and Surety Lines 

Percy G. Cliff, as manager, will develop the 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company’s 
fidelity and surety lines in Massachusetts, Maine 
and New Hampshire through the company’s 
Boston branch office which opened Monday at 
33 Broad street. 

Mr. Cliff is well known in the surety field 
throughout the New England States. He 
graduated from Brown University in 1915. He 
thereupon joined the branch office of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
as special agent, remaining until 1920 when he 
became superintendent of the surety depart- 
ment of the Globe Indemnity Company of 
Boston. In 1924 he received the appointment 
of manager of the surety department of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company, 
which office he resigned in 1928 to become 
resident vice-president, New England depart- 
ment, Detroit Fidelity and Surety Company, 
which position he has just resigned to become 
affiliated with the Standard Surety and Casualty 
Company of New York. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. Is 
$2,000,000 Guarantor 


Philadelphia Underwriters Contract 
to Cover New York Ship- 
building Corporation 
The Commonwealth Casualty Company an- 
nounces that it has guaranteed the contract 
awarded the New York Shipbuilding Company 
by the Export Steamship Corporation for the 
construction of four combination passenger and 
freight vessels. Contracts and bond were ex- 
ecuted in Washington, D. C., on August 31. 
The amount of surety required was $2,000,000. 
The Commonwealth Casualty Company has re- 
tained its limit as established by the United 
States Treasury Department and has effected 
reinsurance for the remainder with other com- 

panies on the approved Government list. 





A. J. Schunk & Co. Named Standard 
Surety Agent 

A. J. Schunk & Co., of 743-749 Security 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed 
general casualty and surety agent in the terri- 
tory for the Standard Surety and Casualty 
Company of New York, Superintendent of 
Agencies Stanley Maynard announced recently. 

President A. J. Schunk of the Minneapolis 
agency has been active in the insurance busi- 
ness for twenty-five years. The agency was es- 
tablished in 1918 and for the past 11 years has 
been located at the same address. It has de- 
veloped a large sub-agency plant throughout 
the State. Mr. Schunk is prominent in his 
territory having been a member of the Henne- 
pin County Republican Committee for a num- 
ber of years. 
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‘ nesses for themselves. 
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The Modern Convention 


Among the many improvements made by life in- 
surance companies in Agency management, is the 
present-day Convention. Instead of the old-time 
programs made up of many windy speeches and pa- 
pers by Home Office officials and General Agents, 
few of them having any value, we have “tell ’em 
how” talks and “show ’em how” demonstrations— 
meetings that teach, uplift, inspire, enlarge the un- 
derwriter‘s knowledge, expand his salesmanship 
capacity, strengthen his ethics, and aid him to reach 
the status of the ideal life underwriter—a life insur- 
ance counsellor. 

Life insurance, for all life underwriters, is a bet- 
ter profession because of the part that the modern 
Convention plays. And small companies, as well as 
large, have worthily contributed to this desirable 
program progress. 


Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Independence Square Founded 1847 
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CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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| THECOLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur E. Childs, President 





Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies 
make selling easier 





Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and 
highest standard of reserves. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity is offered to salesmen of character and ability. 
Communicate at once with 

Agency Department 











Boston, Mass. | 








77 Franklin Street, 








20 Years of Progress 


July 1 marked the end of a 20 year period of 
progressive operation for the B. M. A. Without 
boasting, but with pardonable pride, we call atten- 
tion to the fact that during that span we have 
established a record of: 


a More Life Insurance in force— 


More Accident and Health Insur- 
ance in force— 


More benefits paid policyholders 
and beneficiaries 











4 than any other stock or old line 
company of equal age in existence. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE CO. 


W. T. Grant, President 


More than $19,000,000.00 in Benefits Paid 


More than $75,000,000.00 of Life Insurance in Force 
(Organized to include life in 1920) 
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International Claim Convention 

(Concluded from page 35) 
of the accident and health claims department of 
the Maryland Casualty Company of Balti- 
more, read an exceptionally favorable financial 
report, and was followed on the program by 
John J. King, vice-president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, who reported for the associa- 
tion’s librarian, Bayard P. Holmes, who was 
unable to attend. 

Other reports were those of Chairman 
Thomas F. Hickey, of the program committee, 
who is superintendent of claims of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; Chairman 
George B. Smith, hotel and accommodation 
committee, an official of the Protective Insur- 
ance Company; Chairman Harvey H. Shomo, 
of the press committee, of the American Casu- 
alty; Chairman Edward D. Millea, of the en- 
tertainment committee, Equitable Life. 


Second Day’s Session 

Hor Sprincs, Va., Sept. 10.—“Tuberculosis 
as a Disability,” an address made by Superin- 
tendent and Medical Director Dr. William M. 
Stockwell, of the Connecticut State Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium, and an address by Stewart 
Lamont, Third Vice-President of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, were principal 
features of second session of the International 
Claim Association Convention held here this 
morning. Mr. Lamont’s address will be found 
in part on another page of this issue. 

The necessity of a proper diagnosis in sus- 
pected tubercular cases as a means of doing 
away with a large percentage of the malinger- 
ers who sponge upon insurance companies under 
their permanent disability contracts, was espe- 
cially stressed by Dr. Stockwell. The doctor 
declared in his paper that approximately one- 
third of all disability claims are made by tuber- 
cular policyholders, and of this number a large 
proportion are of the pulmonary type. Dr. 
Stockwell also stressed the necessity of insur- 
ance companies advising their policyholders to 
take sanatarium treatment immediately upon the 
discovery of the plague. In a discussion on the 
physician’s paper it was discovered that several 
companies have stood the expense of sanatarium 
treatment even though they were not liable to 
such an extent under the terms of the contract. 
The discussion also brought out a clause for 
permanent disability policies which would make 
it mandatory for a policyholder to accept sana- 
tarium treatment immediately upon the dis- 
covery of the tubercular germs. Another sug- 
gestion intended to hasten the recovery of the 
tubercular policyholder might be termed a 
peace of mind benefit. 

It would provide a liberal income for the 
support of the insured family although under 
the terms of the contract this is not provided 
for and thus hasten the patient’s recovery by 
giving him peace of mind. R. R. Harrold, of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Chairman of the Attorneys’ and Adjusters’ 
Committee, after reading a favorable report 
requested that he and his committee consisting 
of M. P. Cornelius, of the Continental Casualty 
Company, and Edward St. Clair, of the North 
American Accident Insurance Company, be dis- 
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charged from office inasmuch as the committee’s 


work has been completed. 

Chairman E. E. Elliott of the Auditing Com- 
mittee and Executive of the Physicians’ Cas- 
ualty Association, was lauded for his “excep- 
tionally fine’ report read before the conven- 
tion. Dr. E. W. Evans, of the United Com- 
mercial Travelers Insurance Company and 
Chairman of the Medical Committee, also re- 
ceived the commendation of the delegates for 
his untiring efforts throughout the past yaer. 

Secretary Louis L. Graham, of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association and Chief Adjuster for 
the Business Men’s Assurance Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., reported on the progress 
made by the organization from the time of its 
inception and especially stressed the rapid 
strides made during the regime of President 
Harry P. Gallaher and his staff of officers. A 
rising vote of thanks was accorded Edward 
Millea, Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, for his efforts in the making of this 
year’s convention success. 

The Tuesday session disbanded following the 
annual banquet and dinner dance held in the 
main ball room of the Homestead hotel. 

The election of officers and two addresses 
were features of yesterday’s (Wednesday), the 
concluding day of the convention. The adop- 
tion of special resolutions and a program of 
short talks by delegates were included in the 
Wednesday business. Officers who were 
elected yesterday are given elsewhere in this 
edition. The Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, former 
Secretary of State, was the guest of honor at 
the Tuesday business session. The distin- 
guished gentleman in response to the great ova- 
tion accorded him declared that he had made 
so many speeches during the past twelve years 
that there was nothing left for him to say. 
“My principal business now is golfing,” he de- 
clared, and almost immediately left the conven- 
tion hall for the golf course. 


Convention Chronicle 
As usual “Hank” Gowdy of the United Cas- 
ualty Company ran the golf tournament which 


was played off Tuesday afternoon. Official 
scores and the award of prizes will be announced 
later. The prizes for the association’s annual 
golf classic included a set of matched clubs, 
golf balls and other valuable accessories for 
the enthusiasts. 


T. B. Cookerly, an official of the Iowa State 
Traveling Men’s Association, is taking an ac- 
tive part in the convention. He has attended 
the annual meetings of the International Claim 
Association off and on for the past twenty 
years, and scoffs at those who would call him 
the grand old man of the organization, although 
he is well past his eighty-fifth birthday, the 
young man of the old guard looks the part of 
his last given title. 

* * * 


Jack Hughes Monday afternoon “shot” the 
cascades golf course in 76, winning the acclaim 
of a small but neverthless enthusiastic gallery. 
It was the best score for the course ever turned 
in by any of the insurance men. 


* * * 


“Ed” Millia, chairman of the entertainment 
committee and an official of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company, executed a wonderful pro- 
gram of amusements for the delegates and 
their guests which included besides the golf 
features, tours around the surrounding country, 
motion pictures, dancing, and bridge parties. 


* * * 


Speaking of bridge parties, Mrs. L. E. Brown 
captured first prize in the ladies’ contest, which 
was played Monday night. Mrs. N. J. Robinson 
was a close second and Mrs. J. M. Trumble was 
awarded consolation prize. 
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Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 





Insurance in Force 


Over $349,000,000 





Admitted Assets 


Over $61,500,000 





Payments to Policyholders in 1928 
Over $4,500,000 





Total Payments to Policyholders Since 
Organization 


Over $51,500,000 





Braprorp H. WALKER 
President 


Joun G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 

















Going to Change? Make 
It Your Last Change 


If you go with the Columbus Mutual, you will never 
seek a new connection, for its distinctive system guar- 
antees Lowest Net Cost and Satisfaction to Policy- 
holders and Maximum Compensation and Satisfaction 
to Fieldmen. This Company does not lose Policy- 
holders financially able to keep their insurance in force 
nor does it lose Producing Agents. 


There are no middlemen—General Agents, Branch 
Managers, etc. Great savings, thus effected, go to 
Policyholders and Fieldmen. 


The Columbus Mutual’s Agency Appointing Privi- 
lege opens the door to the most profitable endeavor in 
Life Insurance. 


An immediate inquiry will well repay you. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


C. W. Brandon, President Columbus, Ohio 
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Separating Chaff from Wheat 


THRESHING time is here and the farmer is 
separating the chaff from his wheat. 


CONSISTENT in separating the ‘‘chaff from 
the wheat’’, when writing Auto risks, Com- 
monwealth Casualty Company has long since 
enabled its agents to offer sound insurance at 
minimum cost. 

MERIT RATING is nothing new to Common- 
wealth Agents. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK E. W. COOK 
Presiden? Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mer 





























1928 


Greatest Year in the History of 


THE COLONIAL 
over 500,000 ae in force 


Insuring over 


One Hundred and Five Million 
Dollars 





We issue straight life, endowment, double 
indemnity and disability policies, thus af- 
fording protection for the whole family— 
children and adults—through our Industrial 
and Ordinary departments. 











A Strong and Efficient Organization Devoted 
to the Best Ideals of Life Insurance Service 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, Jersey City, N. J. 


of America. 
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Gallaher Lauds Claim Association 


President of International Organization Takes Pride in Achievements 





of Group Which Resulted in the Present Friendly 


HE value of co-operation between com- 
+ panies engaged in issuing different forms 

of insurance as the most important pro- 
cedure in maintaining the institution of insurance 
in its present preeminent position in the business 
world, was stressed Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 9, by President Harry P. Gallaher of 
the International Claim Association in his 
address before the organization’s annual con- 
vention which opened on that day in the Home- 
stead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


The president’s address follows: 


“To Members of the International Claim 
Association: It has been said that time passes 
swiftly when one is busily engaged in doing 
something that is of great interest to him. 
The past year has been an exceptionally busy 
one and consequently has seemed of short dura- 
tion. Any one who has served as president 
of the International Claim Association for a 
year could have a good deal to say to the 
members who have met in convention, but the 
thought most remote in my mind at this time 
is to make a formal address. Having had the 
opportunity of coming into close contact with 
the members of this organization and having 
gained a more intimate knowledge of its work 
and purposes, it makes me proud to say that 
I am satisfied the endeavor of the various 
companies represented in the International 
Claim Association is to deal honestly and justly 
in every respect with their policyholders. To 
that end, meetings of this kind are of real 
assistance in the oportunity they afford for 
discussion of certain vexatious *questions that 
arises from time to time in connection with 
the settlement of claims. 


Review of Record 

“In looking over the past record of the 
association, it is indeed pleasing to note the 
amount of truly valuable and instructive work 
that has been done. All who have attended 
previous meetings are well aware of the benefit 
derived from the opportunity of getting together 
at our annual convention. The renewing of 
old friendships, the making of new ones, and 
the discussion of problems of real interest all 
play their part in making these sessions worth 
while. While the most apparent value of our 
association is of course in these annual meetings, 
I think it advisable at this time to call attention 
to an important work which has been accom- 
plished not within our convention halls, but 
as a result of the ideas and energy emanating 
therefrom. I refer to the part which the 
International Claim Association has played in 
changing the mental attitude of the “man in the 
street” toward the claim adjuster. 


“For many years large portions of the gen- 
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Attitude of Public 


eral public regarded the claim department as 
a means instituted by insurance companies to 
avoid just liability. They failed to recognize 
that insurance companies, like all other business 
firms, must watch expenditures very closely. 
They lost sight of the fact that no reputable 
company wishes to avoid the payment of just 
obligations, but that all claims must be scrutin- 
ized in order that fraudulent and unjust claims 
may be detected and denied. By inculcating 
its standards into so many companies engaged 
in the handling of claims, and by welding claim 
practice into a homogeneous method the In- 
ternational Claim Association has demonstrated 
to policyholders, to agents and to beneficiaries 
that claims are properly settled, and that in 
the vast majority of cases they are expedi- 
tiously handled. I think we all may take a 
pardonable pride in this achievement of our 
association which has resulted in the change 
of what was formerly a frankly hostile attitude 
toward claim adjusters into what is now an 
air of friendly co-operation. Surely this 
changed public opinion can not but result in 
increased goodwill with its consequent benefit 
to the companies concerned. 


A Year of Cooperation 

“I cannot omit mentioning one other gratify- 
ing feature tht came to my attention during 
the year—that is, the splendid co-operation 
between the companies that are engaged in the 
issuing of the different forms of insurance. 
Let us hope this will continue, for such inter- 
change of opinion among companies is the only 
procedure to measure up with our ideals for 
the business as a whole. Nothing short of 
that will enable the institution of insurance to 
maintain its present preeminent position in the 
business world. 

“At this time I want to express my thanks 
to the officers and the members of committees 
who have worked with me during the year 
and who have rendered special service in 
connection with the arrangements for this con- 
vention. I would like to mention particularly— 
our very efficient secretary and our faithful 
treasurer who have both been of great assist- 
ance to me; Mr. Earle, chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee who has worked so hard and 
has shown such a splendid interest; Mr. Millea, 
chairman of the entertainment committee whose’ 
efforts I know are going to result in enjoyment 
for all; and, last but not least, Mr. Hickey, 
chairman of the program committee who has 
secured such distinguished speakers and has 
arranged a most interesting program. We all 
know that no man can be a success in any 
line of work unless he is surrounded by men 
who afford the proper support and in this 


respect I feel that I have been most fortunate. 

“Tt is indeed good to see such a fine rep- 
resentation present at this meeting and I hope 
that you all will profit by having attended 
and that everything will turn out to your entire 
satisfaction, so that you will feel well paid for 
the effort you have made in coming here. We 
have prepared what I believe to be a most 
interesting program. We have speakers who 
have devoted a great deal of time to covering 
subjects that are of interest to all of us and 
I feel that I would be doing an injustice to 
these men if I were further to encroach upon 
their time. I would therefore like to bring 
my remarks to a close with an expression of 
thanks to you all for the honor you conferred 
upon me by having selected me as your presi- 
dent. I have enjoyed and appreciated the privi- 
lege of representing such a fine group of men 
and I hope to continue for years to come an 
active interest in the work and purpose of 
the association. 
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“The Appeal of Value Knows no Boundary, 
and Quality Speaks. a Universal Tongue.” 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
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Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 





























INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


LIFE, HEALTH, and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 








EXPANSION 


This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to 
throw in their lot with a strong growing company, 
will find that 


“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 








FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 

















The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 

Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 































ACACIA 


A Service Institation—Not a Commercial Company 
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SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
‘‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 


Pe. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA- 




















“A Life Insurance Company” 


Having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THe SpecratTor 











EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, JR., Pres. J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-Pres. 











A. W. MEARS, Sec’y A. VICTOR WEAVER, Treas. 
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Accident and Sickness Insurance 


Albert Dodge Flouts Argument That Agents Cannot 
Develop Accident and Sickness Business Along 
With Several Major Lines of Insurance 


me ‘The Value of an Accident and 

Sickness Insurance Department to a 
General Office-—I think it can be divded into 
two parts—first, the value of a department of 
this kind to the office and then a few remarks 
regarding the subject of selling accident and 
sickness insurance as each have a part in the 
successful development of a department of this 
kind. 

“Diversified lines are best in any general of- 
fice for many reasons, chief among which is 
that when it is slow in some lines others can 
be developed. 


I considering the subject assigned to 


Record of Development 

“There has been to a certain extent a feeling 
by agents writing fire and kindred lines that ac- 
cident and sickness insurance cannot be devel- 
oped at the same time. This has been proven 
in many cases not to be true. I know of one 
office that has been able to increase its accident 
and sickness premiums from $444 to approxi- 
mately $100,000 during a period of 12 years. 
In addition to developing this particular de- 
partment business in other departments has 
been attracted to approximately another $100,- 
000 in annual premiums, and many others have 
done equally as well in a smaller way. 

“Proper claim adjustments make friends and 
produce business. Accident and sickness busi- 
ness brings you in closer touch with the in- 
dividual than any other line, being of a per- 
sonal nature you come in contact with the prin- 
cipal in the delivery of renewals, where in the 
delivery of fire policies it usually means con- 
tact with a clerk. The personal element enters 
into the disability business more than any other 
line and when you once demonstrate that you 
can give personal service of the right kind 
other business naturally follows, and you soon 
find that you are handling all of the business 
of the organization with which your client is 
connected. 

“You will find that the average in new clients 
attracted to the office through this form of 
business will be one prospect in 10 and offers a 
large field for other business. 

“If you are writing a mans fire insurance he 
must have confidence in you or you would not 
have it. Why should you not write all of his 
business in the various lines? Why allow him 
to place his personal business with another agent 
who will be in a favorable position to ask for 
his full line and who might be able to get it 
because of some personal service he has ren- 


_* Being the remarks of Albert Dodge, president of 
New York Association of Local Agents, who led a 
discussion on the subject at the Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents which 
opened at Detroit yesterday. 
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dered your client through the adjustment of 
some disability claim. 

“The accident and sickness branch of the 
insurance business is the greatest feeder for a 
general office that there is, if handled in an in- 
telligent and careful manner. It requires some 
study. Not many are qualified to pose as ex- 
perts but a general knowledge of the business 
can be acquired with little effort. 
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Albert Dodge 


“A separate department in large offices co- 
operating with other departments in the office 
is desirable. 

“The business of insurance is advancing so 
rapidly that if an agent is to be successful it is 
absolutely necessary to take care of all needs 
and we should be somewhat like a department 
store, able to serve all demands promptly, even 
if not operated at a large profit in any particu- 
lar department. 

“Only about 10 per cent of the available ac- 
cident and sickness business has been written 
and most of our clients carrying this particu- 
lar line of insurance are under-insured. 

“Take for instance this city of Detroit. Sta- 
tistics show that every 4 minutes some one in 
Detroit is injured in some way. On the basis 
of our present population over 876,000 people 
in the United States are under sentence of 
death in the next ten years.; 30 per cent of the 
accidental deaths are caused through the opera- 
tion of automobiles; 87,600 people are killed an- 
nually in the United States through the opera- 
tion of automobiles alone, and this does not take 
into consideration the number of injured and 


killed in accidents of other kinds. So you will 
see from these few statistics that I have bur- 
dened you with that there is an absolute need 
in this country for the protection that accident 
and sickness insurance gives—and the fact that 
only about 10 per cent of the available busi- 
ness is written at the present time would bear 
out my contention that the insurance men of 
today are overlooking one of the best fields for 
the increase of their business when they do not 
consider very carefully the subject that we are 
discussing. 

“Property changes hands, is sold, etc., but 
the man needs accident and sickness protection 
as long as he lives, and having had a claim he is 
loathe to let his policy lapse. The accident and 
sickness business is least effected by business 
depression. 


Advertising Value 

“We hear considerable about advertising. 
Think of the value of the advertising given an 
office by the large number of personal insurers, 
every one a booster and can be referred to at 
any time, and every one of these a prospect for 
other lines. Then think again of the number of 
clients that you have in your office covered un- 
der other forms of insurance who are real 
prospects for this additional coverage of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. In the average 
office it is not necessary to go outside of the 
present clientele to procure a_ considerable 
amount of this business. 

“Surely you do not think that there is no 
merit to a proposition in which millions have 
been invested for over half a century. 

“Now to the selling end. It is important to 
the accident and sickness branch of the business 
to see that each policy is properly sold and that 
your assured understands just what he has and 
what you are selling him. Have the trouble, if 
any, at the time the business is sold rather than 
when the claim is presented as I do not know 
of anything more disappointing than after a man 
has had a serious accident or illness than to 
have to advise him owing to some restriction in 
his policy his claim cannot be recognized and 
he immediately becomes a dissatisfied customer 
and it is astonishing to what ends a man will 
go in advising other men to keep away from this 
form of insurance as he feels that whether he 
was right or wrong he has been deprived of 
something to which is feels rightly belong to 
him. 

“One of the most important points in solicita- 
tion is the opening. Tact is very important. In 
the first five minutes of your talk you should 
be able to tell whether your introduction is 
proper or not. You will also be able to tell 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 


Independent Adjuster 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, Inc. 
Representing — 
Phenix Fire United States Fire National oO 
a, York 2 New York Hartford 


Automobile of Hart- National ted of —— — 


ford New 
Oanterd of New State "tT en Indemnity a 


Natepal U — of New of America 
pores BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 








Actuarial 





Established 1865 by cet tr Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER AM BREIBY 


FACKLER and ‘BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
tions 


28 CHURCH STREET 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 

















WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 
Jonathan G. Sharp 


75 Fulton St. 
New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





























FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 








| THE BOURSE 





































JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE — Ordinary, Intermediate, 
oup, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

















Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


gm Fo Employee’s 
Boecnt Pension Funds 
28 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
919 Hubbeil Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


T. J. McCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














Consulting Actuary 
Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 


E. P. Higgins 
PHILADELPHIA 














AEA AL 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 





128 North Wells Street, Chicago 





SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
aa. British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, "keteeaes Society of Americe. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 


1711-1712 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 














R. M. MESSICK 


Consulting Actuary and Adjuster 


Flatiron Building 
DENVER, COLORADO 































SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 











ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
404 R. A. Long Bldg. 








ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
LIMITED 
Incorporated 1914—Dominion Charter 


Claim Adjusters for Insurance Companies 


UNDER ALL POLICIES 


HEAD OFFICE: 485 St. John St., Montreal 
Telephone Main 3300-2607 


BRANCH,OFFICE: 11 Mountain Hill, Quebec City 





PRODUCING PERMANENT 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwriters 


This valuable new salesmanship book is 
divided into two parts, one designed especially 
for inexperienced life insurance solicitors, and 
the other for experienced life underwriters. 
The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE INEXPERIENCED 
AGENT 


Intelligent Prospect- Closing the Transac- 
ing tion 
Common Sense Ap- Selling Insurance to 
proach Women 
Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile Their Source 
Things to Know—Some to Forget 


PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERIENCED 


UNDERWRITER 
Setting a Definite Ideas Off the Beaten 


Goal a 
Keeping Old Con- Programming Insur- 


tracts Bright ance 
Cracking Some Hard Newer Plans of Pro- 
Nuts tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 
Producing Permanent Policyholders 
sets forth many proved plans and _ business- 
getting experiences of men who have made 
outstanding records in the life insurance busi- 
ness and are thus qualified to offer sound 

advice and suggestions to others. 


This practical work is substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


—$____ 


























Liability of Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 

PRICES 


Single copy, 50 cents 
12 copies.... 50 copies. 16.25 
= . 875 100 * .. 30.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 



































Tel. No. Harrison 4899 
A881 Contier Bide. ATLANTA, GA. Kansas City, Mo. CHICAGO 
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whether your prospect is very busy or is in a 
bad humor, and if you realize this, gracefully 
withdraw, leaving an opportunity to call again. 
Fit your talk to your man. Try to talk to 
him from the standpoint of one in the same 
business. Make your arguments as to why 
he needs insurance fit in with his line of busi- 
ness. If he is a butcher talk with him in butch- 
er’s language and he will understand. Always 
keep before you the fact that you are talking to 
a man who does not know anything about your 
business. Make up your mind as to just what 
form of policy would be best fitted to the needs 
of the man and stick to it. -I do not know of 
anything that is more confusing than to go 
from one policy to another. Remember you are 
talking to a novice, not to an insurance man. 

“Unless you feel reasonably sure of writing 
a policy upon the first call do not use up all of 
your ammunition so that you may have the op- 
portunity for a back call. 

“Your time is valuable, therefore, if you have 
reason to believe that the man to whom you are 
talking is a poor physical risk whom the com- 
pany will not accept; do not waste his time as 
well as your own, and do not follow a hit and 
miss method of canvassing your territory. 

“There are many plans put forth by successful 
agents for soliciting. A great many men make 
a real success of a cold canvass. The speaker’s 
experience in this form of soliciting in the early 
days was good. He was told that if a man had 
time to read a newspaper he had time to spare 
to be given information regarding accident and 
sickness insurance. This is a good rule to fol- 
low. 


Another Successul System 
“Another system that has been found success- 
ful is the writing of letters to not more than 
people a day picked from the directory or tele- 
phone book, men who are holding executive 
position as president, vice-presidents, secre- 
taries etc., who would naturally be in a position 
to pay for this form of protection advising that 
you will call upon them on a certain day and 
would be pleased to have them give you a few 
minutes of their time to allow the presentation 
of a matter of considerable importance to them. 
“Another form of soliciting which has been 
successful is to take a list of men operating 
in the same line of business, use a form of pol- 
icy and amounts and advertising which you 
think would cover their particular needs, make 
a special proposition made up for men in their 
particular line of business. It gives you an op- 
portunity for approach and gains an interview 
and in many cases it produces results as it ap- 
peals to the individuality in the man. Every 
man likes to think that anything you present 
to him is made up particularly to fit his needs. 
“Of course it is needless to say that you should 
know your own policies in every way so that no 
matter what question is asked, you have a 
Prompt answer, always remembering that the 
answer must be in the simplest words possible 
so that the average person can fully understand. 
“There are a great many differences of opin- 
ion regarding the use of advertising matter. 
It is a large question. A great deal of money 
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can be wasted. Personally I feel that advertis- 
ing matter has two missions to accomplish. It 
will not accomplish either without the agent. 

“First—in circularizing, the advertising mat- 
ter sent out by mail is the entering wedge for 
a personal call later. Second—the advertising 
matter left with a prospect is for purposes of 
reference when he is considering the proposi- 
tion after the agent has gone. 

“These two purposes it will accomplish. The 
rest is the part of the agent. 

“Personally I have had the best success in 
not using very much advertising matter. I 
have invariably found that the prospect will say 
that he will look the advertising over but as he 
is busy he leaves it until you call again and 
then advises you that he has not had an oppor- 
tunity. Here also the personal proposition does 
not enter in where general advertising is used. 

“The speaker prefers the use of a slip of 
paper taken off the prospect’s desk and certain 
high spots in the policy that you are selling 
being written down in pencil in diagram form 
on this particular piece of paper. This appeals 
to the personal element again, and has proven 
to be much more successful than the general 
printed circular. 

“There are constant changes in our business 
life that have created a very large demand for 
this form of coverage and the field has broad- 
ened quite considerably owing to the fact that 
there is a feeling in a great many organizations 
that the important executives or men whose ab- 
sence would seriously impair the earnings and 
profits of the organization should be covered by 
accident and sickness insurance. The forms of 
policies have been broadened, so that practically 
any form of coverage can be procured and it is 
possible to fit a policy to any requirement. 

“It is also being used to cover individual part- 
ners so that in case of disability of either one 
the loss to the business can be made up to a 
certain extent by this coverage. 

“Another reason for its salability is that the 
average man today with dependents is called 
upon so heavily for the many things that are 
required that his income would be seriously im- 
paired should he meet with a severe accident or 
sickness, and by the use of this coverage he can 
obviate that possibility. 

“Do not solicit expirations or other agent’s 
business. It only causes confusion in the mind 
of the prospect, as the other agent is going to 
come back with arguments to hold his business. 
As I said before only about 10 per cent of the 
available business has been written; so don’t 
waste the time of other agents as well as your 
own. Create new business. 

“These are only a few of the possibilities of 
building a business which becomes a very valu- 

able asset to any general office.” 


U. S. Fidelity Bonds Graf Zeppelin 
BattimoreE, Mp., September 10.—By execut- 
ing a $25,000 release attachment bond the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
enabled the Graf Zeppelin to leave on scheduled 
time on its trip home after the record-breaking 
around-the-world cruise. The bond was ex- 
ecuted by the Newark, N. J., branch office. 
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Insurance Counsel Convene 
at Hot Springs 


International Association Meet- 
ing at Virginia Resort Draws 
Unusually Large Attendance 


Cunneen a Featured Speaker 


Outlines Work of Chamber of Com- 


merce Insurance Department at 
First Day’s Session 








Hor Sprinecs, Va., Sept. 11—The Third 
Annual Convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Counsel opened at the 
Homestead hotel here today, and approximately 
100 lawyers from various sections of the United 
States and Canada answered the roll call. 

President Edwin A. N. Jones outlined the 
objects and purposes of the organization in his 
address of welcome in which he lauded the 
work of officers and active members who will 
complete their terms with tomorrow’s session. 

The objects and activities of the Insurance 
Department of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce were outlined by Terence F. Cunnen, 
Manager of the Chamber’s Insurance Depart- 
ment, in one of the principal addresses of the 
afternoon. The address of Ex-Governor John 
M. Slanton, of Georgia, President of the 
Georgia Bar Association, on the subject “Con- 
tractual Rights of Insurance Companies to an 
Autopsy,” was another feature. 

In addition to the election of officers tomor- 
row the program ifcludes addresses by Wayne 
Ely, of St. Louis, Mo., whose topic will be 
“Statutes Which Impose Penalties Against In- 
surance Companies for Vexatious Refusals to 
Pay a Loss;” “Qualifying and Advising Jurors 
in Casualty Cases of the Insurance Carriers,” 
by George W. Yancey, of Birmingham, Ala. 


Able and conscientious 
agents whose aim is to build 
a lasting business appreciate 
the customer-satisfying serv- 
ice of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BONDING and INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and Casualty {nsurance 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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: Colman ‘National Life Ins. Co. : eman’s Fund Executive to Be s - When the Transcontinental was organized in 
a Chas. A, Day & Co, Inc., Boston.... 508 515 ceeded by S. M. Buck, Now With 4 ie 
: H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 492 ; Nethceliidc: Scien 1925 by the National he came to Chicago as as- 
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Hi. D. Knox oston.......... 5 in 1927 he was appointed manager. 
160 New Hampshire Fire ance Company and that S. M. Buck, now as- 
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sa ' Conning & Co., Hartford (rights).... 1050 1075 was appointed special agent of the National in Barclay 4815 
§ Tegvolore EaMEAe od poh .. 1940 1880 Texas in 1916. In 1919 he was appointed State 
145 
145 
= Svgssen Sane ee = 
84 
i GAIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT FOR 1928 
: (Concluded from page 14) 
25 i 
” a Percentace or Actua, Exrecrep Morratitr PercentTaGE or Reserves Rerornep on Sugrenvers. 
22 ; COMPANIES. 
21 f 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
100 Protecti 66.10} 44.98) 41.55) 42.01) 53.89) 50.66) 44.84; 57.79) 69.49) 73.30) 69.36) 66.79) 50.96) 63.92) 76.33) 74.88) 80.95) 77.08] 91.48) 91.10 
925 Provtaent Me ai 51.59) 49.37) 51.05] 42.78) 51.65) 48.61] 43.21| 49.21) 43.24) 46.97) 94.26) 92.26) 91.45) 93.46) 93.57) 93.92] 94.16) 94.49) 95.31) 95.81 
Reliance ..| 53.70] 54.23] 49.91) 49.33) 52.56) 49.38) 49.67) 55.43) 51.84) 44.90) 78.34] 73.39) 72.78] 75.33] 80.37) 84.65) 89.64) 85.22) 87.23) 89.90 
CN MNOS 6 56056 oe oecsie vies desis ws Pee ere .| 483.62] 37.15] 36.16) 39.53} 26.21) 39.01) 37.70) 33.72) 39.91) 34.93] 99.26] 99.23) 98.65) 98.65] 98.99) 99.05] 99.17] 98.51) 93.10) 98.64 
Reserve Li 59.35] 52.85] 48.85) 42.94) 40. 45.46] 48.37) 49.98) 51.31] 63.21} 96.06) 94.48) 88.98) 88.02) 89.32) 89.68] 89.38] 89.39] 90.10) 87.61 
MONE MIE ic Aci tec cscs cacduescdcdeceeda’entcesavas 61.99} 66.48] 45.37) 46.20] 45.51) 43.87] 49.55) 48.73) 41.58) 50.36) 94.89) 96.22) 97.30) 95.06) 85.04) 88.50) 89.02) 90.63] 96.86) 98.45 
Scran 60.98) 75.48) 54.95) 51.33) 58.20) 48.60) 51.02) 54.19) 58.08) 51.58) 85.49) 79.62) 73. 90.45) 91.29) 93:12) 94.83) 93.51) 96.06) 96.82 
RIE PARNER a 6 Sin ccsdes onde sana cdeousedetcaaes 52.56] 62.85) 46.74] 48.50) 43.08] 39.57) 38.54) 51.86) 60.31] 46.75) 81.21) 95.52) 70.45) 85.02) 88.28) 93.16) 95.86) 92.76] 83.84) 94.92 
ONES PARI NOD ooo. vc.cncccSessscavdscesenaaevedews 46.51) 51.41] 28.17] 47.68] 21.48] 22.34) 26.87) 43.34) 29.93] 41.57] 87.16] 89.28] 91.73) 96.43] 98.02) 98.26) 99.18) ..... 116.29} 98.58 
MNO. xc cicdaiosccewaccdsoduceseck een 76.84) 66.01) 62.10} 64.05] 75.25) 74.91] 60 79] 72.16) 70.42) 64.10] 79.86] 80.73) 83.69) 86.50) 87.16} 92.10) 88.20) 87.31) 81.01] 82.64 
NE roy craic doses kvanedseuscdevcresucedsgenais 63.09} 52.09) 40.35) 27.44) 55.33) 51.74) 29.37) 45.95) 52.38) ..... 89.47) 80.06) 80.30) 86.82) 85.43) 88.95) 89.26) 98.74) 97.74] ..... 
Southland Life....... CHa wed uaueeseNceargudesMencaane 56.44) 41.95) 31.17) 43.10) 41.82) 41.80) 38.70) 47.65) 35.36) 49.54)...... 91.74) 88.68} 98.04/95.09 | 96.00) 95.94) 96.31] 94.65) 95.67 
EPINUNES 5 5 5 cin tient swe'bacs oles oa neeesnaueecdane 41.66] 58.25) 58.75) 49.62] 38.70) 48.63) 46.48) 44.65] 53.86) 72.41] 95.46/...... 96.60} 90.00) 98.10) 94.24) 94.57) 94.42) 93.49) 93.08 
SOON onc. bi ccicie'es ook nada bccn samcoterns eee 60.82| 54.44) 38.07] 45.91) 41.28] 42.19] 42.66) 40.49) 42.14) 46.27] 93.91] 88.56) 82.34 90.68) 92.59) 93.96) 93.77) 94.90) 95.06) 95.45 
URNS gcse chan dcacscesncscasne daues varieties 72.39] 72.22) 47.88] 51.91] 55.29) 45.32) 52.93) 65.22) 44.93] 53.78} 95.70] 93.99) 94.01] 94.42) 96.02) 95.98) 96.94) 97.56) 97.35) 97.42 
ME INES 8 oooc'p Sasoxvcs edo devanesuacuasdoedsoseeune 70.01) 56.34] 52.73) 50.45) 56.98] 50.27) 47.55] 56.42) 43.15) 53.79) 97.78] 94.88) 91.08! 95.70) 91.60) 93.68) 92.06) 88.02) 89.90) 88.97 
‘ a Rdnedevagsaeccntwasey KebsneeunoececsMued 86.74) 74.12) 55.91/149°50)...... 64.16) 55.84) 60. 57.99] 59.76) 87.83) 86.34) 79.80)......]...... 90.16} 89.20) 90.00) 86.29) 90.40 
| MENG ees cats) d40 sennsieneeaesconsaabesmeiecokn 64.66) 52.82) 31.68] 50.94) 50.30] 47.16) 40.57) 43.73) 46.05] 51.58) 84.70] 77.38] 85.97) 85.94) 91.48! 90.00) 89.94) 90.66) 93.04) 97.12 
eter rroen terre we ciesiaraen 56.68] 53.84] 50.56] 50.20) 49.14] 48.89] 50.35) 52.02) 55.00) 60.07] 80.01] 73.01) 76.47] 77.10) 81.16) 82.76} 83.41) 81.22) 84.60) 86.22 
WM COMMEND Sw occa cacdccdoateecpese rior eieeetl 63.59} 56.02) 52.70) 58.61] 49.78) 50. 52.83! 52.12| 49.59) 56.99) 94.21) 93.09) 88.06] 91.28) 95.78] 96.14| 96.30) 94.89] 95.85) 95.66 
J Sees fe canoe Ta niga ior dy 69.58] 68.18] 70.28} 62.03) 68.88] 60.20) 69.07) 56.88} 71.00) 60.07] 98.60} 97.44) 95.82! 94.58) 95.69) 94.26) 93.48) 93.52) 93.30] 90.83 
MIME COMER soos cas ccad cds Auwnssoncd eens 94.36] 82.14] 78.56) 73.91] 72.58] 85.48] 38.58) 73.30) 66.14] 77.67] 92.66) 95.70) 90.56) 92.68} 90.52) 87.10) 87.12) 85.97) 84.67] 83.22 
WOMENS ooe oo clad nce suckdadenasccanteuanenes 61.53] 54.60] 38.78] 53.65] 46.31) 50.62] 59.40) 59.05) 53.45] 49.86] 90.93] 86.04) 88.99) 92.03) 92.41) 94.96) 95.34) 91.02) 94.48) 95.35 
isconsin Nat’l.......... cetsunicaviacvdepeeeselauaen ..| 77.74] 45.08) 41.79) 41.88] 35.22) 42.56) 41.37) 57.82) 34.14! 55.81] 86.57] 79.74) 77.82] 87.40) 87.42) 84 86.67| 87.22) 87.47] 88.22 
a Averages........ i Raia acoso Xeni nai oes §64.88/§63. 16] §51.52/ §53. 44/§54. 16) §52. 20) §50. 86) §53.27/ §47.30} 00. 00)§93. 08) §93.06) §86. 75 | §89. 86) §90. 77) §90. 62) §90.09| §89. 03) §90.04) 00.00 
ag ust; ‘om panies. -: 
2 Peles Notional, ane Naweevcnes aes hve anhaeoeahetve tae 82.66] 77.53] 63.68} 61.25] 65.70] 68.02) 42.53) 56.32) 37.71] 84.05) 76.08] 81.28] 77.34] 56.09) 67.80) 58.62) 87.26) 62.45) a | 63.05 
timore Life. . CSRA GS Ss STRCe EA ER EeMe ES 100.87] 88.68} 84.67] 85.48) 97.70) 94.60) 76.76] 83.84) 78.38] 85. 59.62) 62.06] 61.29] 62.55) 67.50) 74.76) 73.74) 84.84) 50.66] 63.10 
: Colonial Life Das ncasvvndeeawees seecmed cnseiviee tue came 98.38] 92.66) 86.73] 90.47) 94.77| 91.88] 99.52) 97.48)110.68/112.17| 45.12] 48.58] 47.32] 50.85) 50.30; 53.18] 52.82) 55.21) 56.66) 57.96 
MUON ES Oo culo vacots bs Sul Caves dds eden acts 50} 81.84] 57.70) 58.36] 75.61) 63.70) 64.52) 66.81) 62.24) 71.75] 68.42) 33.91) 38.86) 8.82) 55.06) 48.90) 52.52) 62.78) 66.56) 74.14 
Eureka-M: ieuiatc, Cewek lee chess aac eenewe ey 73.26] 78.00| 66.84) 79.98) 80.92] 81.12) 76.50) 75.60) 79.43] 73.10) ... 10.68} 12.19] 13.45) 24.68) 25.26) 39.21) 50.28) 47.69) 46.26 
Home Life, P: ear nieeS bo KdaUAESRRA EOL eRdclemebeeeyaCaes 68] 70.68] 62.06] 65.03} 66.53] 59.30] 61.46] 73.21) 70.85] 64.35] 22.91) 48.15] 63.27) 67.01] 77.42) 75.66) 70.86! 71.46) 76.10) 81.80 
Rs ancock 69.07] 64.45] 56.54) 60.38! 61.46] 57.47] 60.72) 63.93] 61.78] 65.32] 81.43] 79.09] 77.57| 80.64] 82.79] 82.86) 82.88) 83.35) 82.27) 82.93 
‘ Nd cs ale vitae sige ne duebeh AERO 73.93| 69.98] 59.15) 59.70| 61.01] 59.50] 59.40| 67.20] 65.90] 69.24] 50.14] 34.14] 45.79| 51.30] 54.56) 59.40' 59.98] 55.49] 53.86 58.80 
ES etropolitan. . . 4 48] 69.13) 56.32] 57.06) 59.89] 56.40] 56.87) 58.66) 58.60) 61.67] 85.52) 81.40) 79.18| 83.92) 86.72) 82.74) 85.68) 82.45) 84.83] 86.39 
p SMa coc <aicausleichak cuncenedseuncs 6.12) 68.66| 81.11] 79.42] 88.22] 56.25] 55.35| 48.28] 41.76| 63.85] 35.35] 49.31] 41.15| 34.76] 44.61] 33.30] 44.16] 69.19] 69.28) 59.80 
7 Withebes snare “ERR TONNE SE AE AUDI is. 38| 74.27| 42.14| 47.00] 33.47| 38.70| 24.85| 52.88| 48.44] 47.49] 71.82] 63.83] 75.30| 92.95| 97.02] 96.28| 96.04] 89.14) 95.18] 89.61 
F Prudential... ° 4 74.62] 65.94] 56.75| 58.03) 60.17] 59.62| 59 76) 61.63) 60.40) 59.86| 70.82) 73.46] 72.52) 74.31) 72.47) 72.90) 72.70) 77.23) 77.66) 79.34 
i Western & Southern = 84.14] 80.81] 69.04) 65.39) 72.11 64.88) 66. 84 . 83} 68.48] 65 88) 36.55) 36.16) 56.65) 41.78) 52.29) 49.07) 56.74| 54.60) 52.48) 67.17 
i Averages... §77 .30|§68. 19| §57. 46| $58. 71|§60. 95) $58. 1658 60/560. 77 $60. 10} 62. 06]479. 241577. 06|§75. 04] §78..36]§79. 48|§76. 68] §78. 43 $78.58) §79.96) 81.49 
@ Unavailable § Averages comprise figures of all life companies more than five years in business and with more than $5.000.000 of insurance in force *Formerly Dakota Life 
ae 
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General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 














Missouri Insurance Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1928 $814,837.00 




















te RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 














THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


(Illinois) 
A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 


Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 


Home Office Peoples Life Bldg. 
Chicago 


SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Pres. 











Illinois — Indiana — Iowa — Kansas — Kentucky — Michigan — Minnesota 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 


Request details for our remunerative contracts for 


AGENCY MANAGERS 


for, Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 





You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 
184 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
0. W. JOHNSON, President 8. W. GOSS, Vice-President 


gon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee — Virginia—Washington—West V: 


Si eet isa rado 
—o1GO—" 18)" ON—" qoN—noss1y— 


F 











oo 
What About Accident 
and Health 


Insurance? 








Do you know what it is? Are you famil- 
iar with its basic policies? Do you know its 
underwriting factors? Do you realize the 
opportunity it offers salesmen? Can you sell 
it intelligently? Do you know how and why 
it is highly profitable to companies, agents 
and brokers alike? All these and many 
other questions are answered in the new 
book by Armand Sommer called 


Manual of Accident and 
Health Insurance 


This book is far and away the most com- 
prehensive text production on this subject 


ever issued. It describes the business min- 
utely from all angles and tells the salesman 
exactly how to canvass for accident and 
health policies, how to make the sale, how to 
answer prospects’ objections and how the line — 
can be used as an opening for other forms of 
indemnity. Everything the production man, 
home-office or field, needs to know about ac- 
cident and health insurance is in this new 
book and every phase of the business is ac- 
curately, logically and concisely detailed. 


Price $3. 
Discounts in Quantity Orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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